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OCCUPATIONAL REPRESENTATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOLS’ 


WILLIAM HAROLD WASHINGTON 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, South Carolina 


To whom does the South Carolina high school make its appeal? Is the high 
school in reality serving all the people? Much has been said about Democracy 
in Education. Is the high school population representative of the population 
of the state? 


The purpose of this study is to determine whether the present high school 
is universal in its appeal, and if not, just what occupational groups it is failing 
to reach. It is based on information from 11 of the 46 counties of South 
Carolina. These counties represent approximately one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the state and are located in different sections of the state. 


The study is confined to the occupations of parents of children of the fifth, 
seventh, eighth, and eleventh grades. The information was secured through 
a questionnaire which was sent to the superintendent of every high school in 
the counties studied. The 1920 census figures are used for comparative pur- 
poses. Both census figures and the figures collected for the study apply to 
the white race only. Responses were received from 58 of the 78 high schools 
in these counties between December, 1929, and February, 1930. 


The State of South Carolina is divided geographically into 3 main divisions 
according to topography: namely, the Mountains, the Piedmont, and the 
coastal Plain areas. More than three-fourths of the white people find em- 


*This article is based upon a study made in co-operation with a study of South Carolina 
high school conditions. This part of the study was not completed in time to become a 
part of the official report which was published by the State Department of Education, 
Columbia, S. C., 1930. 
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ployment in 3 of the 9 general census divisions of occupations. In order to 
show the relative importance of each of these 9 divisions, Table I is given. 


TABLE I 


PEeRcENTAGE CoMPARISON oF CeNsus. Distripution or Occupations of Wurst Persons 
For SouTH Caro.trna, GENERAL Divisions oF Occupations (1920) anv Distripution oF 
OccuPaTIONS OF ParENTs oF 9,139 Pusiic ScHoor, Pupits 























State Parents 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry , 48.16 34.70 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries eeecmennnnne 24.86 30.10 
Trade . 9.89 16.90 
Professional service ........ 4.72 4.57 
Clerical occupations 3.87 2.89 
Transportation a ms 3.63 5.62 
Public service 2.95 2.20 
Domestic and personal service pesceaniskan is aseaacaensearasecealit 1.87 2.95 
Extraction of minerals .... 0.05 0.07 

1” See eee 100 100 





Since the first 3 groups represent more than three-fourths of the total and 
since there is a high degree of correspondence between the order of the per- 
centages of persons in the state and the per cents in the respective groups, it 
appears that the data are representative. 

The original data divided the occupational groups into 42 divisions. These 
42 divisions represented practically all occupational groups in South Carolina 
which contain one thousand or more persons. This detailed list of occupations 
of parents has a high degree of correspondence with the census figures for 
those groups. 

Table II gives the general percentage distribution of occupations of parents 
of pupils in the fifth, seventh, eighth, and eleventh grades. 


TABLE II 


PercentacE DistripuTion oF Occupations oF Parents or 9,139 Pupits 1n 
SoutH Caro.ina Pusiic ScHooLs 


Grades 

Five Seven Eight Eleven 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries 43.21 30.75 22.28 16.00 
Agriculture aCe ENanT Se eicceaae ae 25.47 32.22 42.50 44.51 
Trade pe <' iit 15.01 17.73 17.54 18.34 
Transportation a : : ae 5.66 6.31 5.31 4.93 
Professional service =e candanieatnasianakan” ee 5.08 4.29 7.75 
Clerical occupations —— en 2.84 2.85 3.03 2.74 
Domestic and personal service... abenhdenabiaieinns: aan 3.24 2.81 3.55 


Public service a Aa ea - alae - 2.05 2.39 2.24 2.10 
Extraction of minera! 7 Sens 0.07 0.13 0.00 0.08 





Total eons ‘ imines " 100 100 100 100 


What is shown in general in Table II is shown more specifically in Table ITI. 
This table shows the same detail that was given in the questionnaire list of 
occupations sent to the school superintendents. 
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to TABLE III 
' PERCENTAGE DIstRIBUTION OF PARENTS ENGAGED In 42 SpecirrEp OccupaTionaL Groups 
; For Pupiis oF Grapes Five, Seven, Eicut, AND ELEVEN 
- P Grades ‘s 
ive even ight Eleven 
a I. Agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry 4 
2 A. Farm foremen, general farms... 00000... 1.54 2.81 1.33 0.97 
i B. Farm laborers (home farm)... 4.87 5.67 6.18 5.98 
its ; C. Farm laborers (working out)... 2.36 1.45 1.93 0.48 
0 D. Farmers, general farms 15.98 21.31 32.11 36.27 
0 E. All other agricultural occupations... 0.72 0.98 0.95 0.81 
0 Il. Extraction of minerals 
7 A. All occupations 0.07 0.13 0.00 0.08 
9 III. Manufacturing and mechanical industries 
2 A. Carpenters 4.35 4.05 3.33 2.18 
0 B. Electricians . 1.44 1.45 1.06 0.65 
5 C. Foremen and overseers (manufacturing). 4.39 3.33 2.61 3.23 
7 D. Cotton mills (laborers)... tae 8.57 5.23 1.29 
= E. Dressmakers and seamstresses “(not in 
factory) ss. ae 0.51 0.30 0.08 
F. Saw and planing mills (laborers) —.——. 1.17 1.49 0.99 1.78 
ind G. Other industries (laborers)... HON 0.69 1.02 0.42 0.16 
H. Loom fixers 2.85 1.41 1.10 0.73 
er- I. Machinists 1.54 1.15 0.57 0.73 
it J. Managers and superintendents (manufac- 
: turing) Statice? ae 0.85 1.21 1.05 
K. Manufacturers 20.-cccccoccc.0 0.82 0.55 0.34 0.32 
L. Mechanics (not otherwise. “specified) Km ~~ 1.58 1.33 1.70 
ese M. Cotton mills (semi-skilled operators) ' 7.37 1.96 1.33 0.24 
ina N. Other industries (semi-skilled operators)... 0.48 0.17 0.15 0.16 
O. All other manufacturing and mechanical- 
ons OCCUPATIONS cnnennenneenn ike 2.50 1.96 2.31 1.70 
for IV. Transportation 
A. All occupations ............ 5.66 6.31 5.31 4.93 
V. Trade 
nts { A. Clerks in stores 3.15 2.13 2.50 2.02 
4 ee 2.06 2.39 1.97 2.58 
Pi C. Insurance agents 1.47 1.71 1.40 2.02 
DD; etait dealer wise. S08 5.58 5.04 6.23 
NS SS ee nO | rif 2.31 2.26 
F. All other trade occup: ations. 2.91 3.15 4.32 3.23 
VI. Public service (not elsewhere classified) 
A. Soldiers, sailors, and marines cma “ae 0.13 0.38 0.24 
B. All other public service occupations... 1.95 2.26 1.86 1.86 
ven VII. Professional service 
A. Clergymen ........ eee 0.96 1.11 0.99 2.02 
6.00 B. Physicians and surgeons.............. 0.96 1.41 0.99 2.50 
4.51  Teseners (ecnee))......._..-... » 36 0.90 0.72 1.86 
8.34 = Trained nurses______ 0.03 0.17 0.00 0.08 
4.93 All other professional service - occupations 0.75 1.49 1.59 1.29 
7.75 VIIL yen stic and personal service 
2.74 SO eee eae = Sacaneeania 0.00 0.00 0.04 0.24 
3.55 B. Boarding and lodging housekeepers im Se 0.98 0.80 0.81 
2.10 C. All other domestic and personal service 
0.08 TR Pe re 1.99 2.26 1.97 2.50 
— IX. Clerical Occupations 
0 A. Bookkeepers and cashiers 1.58 1.66 1.36 1.45 
B. Clerks (except clerks in stores)... 0.34 0.47 0.53 0.89 
Ill. C. Stenographers and typists.......... . 0.27 0.51 0.34 0.00 
ail D. All other clerical occupations a 0.65 0.21 0.80 0.40 





I inerrant sesiatite 100 100 100 100 
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Particular attention is called to the groups “Cotton Mills (laborers),” 
“Loom Fixers,” and “Cotton Mills (semi-skilled laborers).” These 3 groups 
represent 13.95 per cent of the white persons engaged in gainful occupation 
in 1920; yet, children of parents of these 3 groups represent only 2.26 per 
cent of the eleventh grade enrollment in the schools studied, while they repre- 
sent 23.53 per cent of the fifth grade enrollment. Likewise, attention is called 
to the groups “Teachers (school),” “Physicians and Surgeons,” and “Clergy- 
men.” These 3 groups represent 2.85 per cent of the persons engaged in gain- 
ful occupation in 1920; their children make up 6.38 per cent of the eleventh 
grade enrollment and only 2.30 per cent of the fifth grade enrollment. These 
groups seem to represent the extremes. It is interesting to note how fav- 
orably the group “Farmers, general farms,” compares with the professional 
groups. 

In order to make definite comparison of the various groups with each other, 
the percentage given in column I, Table III, is divided by the corresponding 
percentage in column IV for each group. The resulting figures may be re- 
garded as indices. If this be stated as a formula, we have: 

Per cent of fifth grade pupils whose parents are of a given 
occupation 





Per cent of eleventh grade pupils whose parents are of same Index 


occupation 
Applying this formula to these specified occupational groups and arranging 
them in what appears to be the “order of appeal,” we have Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


RATIO OF THE PERCENTAGES OF PARENTS oF Firtu GrapE Pupms To THE PERCENTAGE OF 
PaRENTs OF ELEVENTH GRADE Pupiis For Certain OccupationaL Groups 

































































Teachers (school) 0.2043 
Clerks (except clerks in stores) 0.3820 
Physicians and surgeons 0.3840 
Farmers (general farms) 0.4405 
Clergymen 0.4776 
All other professional service occupations 0.5813 
Salesmen (stores) 0.6238 
Retail dealers 0.6436 
Saw and planing mills (laborers) 0.6573 
Insurance agents 0.7313 
Boarding and lodging housekeepers 0.7654 
All other domestic and personal service occupations 0.7960 
Farm laborers (home farm) 0.8143 
Managers and superintendents (manufacturing) 0.8190 
Commercial travelers 0.8240 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified) 0.8294 
All other agricultural occupations 0.8888 
All other trade occupations 0.9009 
All other public service occupations 1.0483 
Bookkeepers and cashiers 1.0899 
All transportation occupations 1.1480 
Foremen and overseers—............ 1.3591 





All other een occupations 
ees eee 1.5671 
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Farm foremen, general farms 1.5876 
All other clerical occupations 1.6250 
Carpenters 1.9954 
Machinists 2.1095 
Electricians 2.2153 
Manufacturers 2.5625 
Other industries (semi-skilled operators) 3.0000 
Loom fixers 3.9041 
Other industries (laborers) 4.3125 
Farm laborers (working out) 4.9166 
Cotton mills (laborers) 9.5426 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory) 12.8750 
Cotton mills (semi-skilled operators) 30.7083 





It is quite clear that an equal appeal is not made. Table IV shows the ratio 
of the per cent of fifth grade pupils whose parents are from a specified occu- 
pational group to the per cent of the same group in the eleventh grade. Ap- 
plying this formula to a specific situation we find the following: 


Per cent of 5th grade pupils whose parents are teachers 38 








= — = .2043 
Per cent of 11th grade pupils whose parents are teachers 1.86 


Interpreted another way, for every one per cent of eleventh grade pupils whose 
parents are teachers only .20 per cent of the fifth grade pupils are from the 
same occupational parentage. Likewise, for every one per cent of eleventh 
grade pupils whose parents are physicians and surgeons only .38 per cent of 
similar fifth grade pupils are found. Further, for one per cent of eleventh 
grade pupils whose parents are semi-skilled cotton mill operators 30.70 per 
cent of similar occupational parentage are found in the fifth grade. On this 
basis if we select the 8 groups to which the strongest appeal seems to be made 
we find them to be: (1) teachers, (2) clerks (except clerks in stores), (3) 
physicians and surgeons, (4) farmers (general farmers), (5) clergymen, 
(6) all other professional occupations, (7) salesmen (stores), (8) retail 
dealers. Likewise the groups to which the weakest appeal is made, as indi- 
cated by this measure, are given in ascending order: (1) cotton mill semi- 
skilled operators, (2) dress makers and seamstresses, (3) cotton mill laborers, 
(4) farm laborers, (5) other industries, laborers, (6) loom fixers, (7) other 
industries (semi-skilled), (8) manufacturers. 

Summary and Conclusions: 

Certain data might give a different shade of meaning to the interpretation of 
the foregoing tables: 

1. The age level of the specific occupational group. 
. The marital status of the specific occupational group. 
. The size of family of the specific occupational group. 
. The economic level of the specific occupational group. 
. The educational level of the specific occupational group. 
. The social status of the specific occupational group. 


Om & W bo 
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This study does not attempt to interpret all the figures in the light of the above 
factors. The attempt has merely been to determine the universality of the 
high school appeal in South Carolina by occupational groups. It is clearly 
demonstrated that the appeal is not universal; that it is not equal in intensity ; 
and that the spread is very wide. It seems to indicate that, to a very marked 
degree, the high schools of South Carolina are appealing to the professional 
and agricultural occupational groups, and that the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries are not represented to any appreciable extent in the upper 
grades of the high schools. If the high school is a democratic institution and 
if the aims of democracy are to be met, the high school of South Carolina 
should adapt its curriculum, teachers, and all other agencies toward the ful- 
fillment of the aims of education in a democracy. 


ApbDITIONAL Questions RaIsED 


This study is not complete in itself. The following questions are raised : 
I—Teaching Personnel. 

(1) Do the public school teachers of South Carolina come largely 
from a social group that is more sympathetic toward the children 
of people of the professional and agricultural groups? 

(2) How many of the teachers were reared on the farm? 

(3) Hpw many were reared in a cotton mill community? 

(4) Ate the teachers of farmers’ children “farm reared” and there- 
fore sympathetic to the problems of farm boys and girls? 

(5) What effect, if any, has the agricultural college graduate who is 
teaching had on strengthening the appeal to farmers’ children? 

II—Curriculum. 

(1) Is the public school curriculum of South Carolina such as to 
make a universal appeal? 

(2) Is there anything in the curriculum for the industrial groups 
which corresponds to the commercial courses and agricultural 
courses which may appeal to the trade and agricultural groups? 

(3) To what extent is the curriculum a college preparatory curricu- 
lum designed for those who desire to enter the professions? 

(4) Since cotton mill communities are isolated to a certain extent, 
and since the industry is highly specialized and centralized, would 
it not be possible for a curriculum to give due consideration to a 
broader social training and vocational training for this field? 

(5) Is the teacher-training, organization and administration of agri- 
cultural education a factor that strengthens the appeal to farmers’ 
children? 

(6) Should part-time and continuation trade and industrial educa- 
tion be provided for those children who are forced to enter em- 
ployment before they have completed the high schools? 
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I1I—Teachers Selection. 

(1) What obligation is placed on the teacher-training institution in 
selecting trainees whose interests, abilities, previous training and 
social background are such as to fit them for strengthening the 
appeal to the school? 

(2) Should teacher-training institutions simply train those who come 
rather than seek out those who should come for training? 

IV—Placement and Follow-up. 

(1) Should not the teacher-training institutions secure and make 
available for employers of teachers information that will be help- 
ful in making wiser choices of teachers? 

(2) Should the obligation of the teacher-training institution for pro- 
viding efficient teaching service cease when the trainee has been 
awarded his or her diploma? 

(3) Would not an effective follow-up strengthen the work of young 
teachers? 


NOTE: The published report of the survey of high-school conditions in South Caro- 
lina, referred to at the beginning of this paper, throws light on some of the questions 
raised above. 

On page 68 the report says: “A greater per cent of the parents of teachers are engaged 
in farming than in any other vocation. Farming is represented by 45 per cent of the 
parents of teachers ; merchants represent 9 per cent; clergymen, 5 per cent; and physicians, 
3 per cent. These four occupations represent larger percentages than any others. No 
other occupation includes more than 3 per cent of the parents.” From these statements 
it is clear that the industrial groups have a very meagre representation in the teaching 
profession in South Carolina high schools. 

The Survey Staff seems to feel that the standards of training are important. Dis- 
cussing this phase, page 67 of the report, we find: “The chances are about four to one that 
History will be taught by a teacher who has had less than twenty semester hours of 
college training in History, while in Agriculture the probabilities equal certainty that the 
high-school teacher will have the defined amount of college training. The cause and 
remedy seem obvious. High-school teachers of Agriculture are required to have this 
amount of training; they have it.” 

From the reports of 188 high-school principles, summarized on page 18 of the report, 
it appears that the principals themselves feel that the curriculum is not well adapted to the 
interest of the industrial groups. In their report on subjects expected to be added and 
subjects desired to be added, we find that in 104 cases one or more of the following in- 
dustrial subjects are expected or desired to be added by 1934: Electricity, Manual Train- 
ing, Manual Arts, Mechanical Drawing, Mechanics, Auto Mechanics, Shop Work, Tex- 
tiles, Trade and Industry, Wood and Foundry. 








A STUDY OF READING INTERESTS OF 
THIRD GRADE SUBJECTS 


PATTIE S. DOWELL 
Public Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina 
and 
K. C. GARRISON 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 





Many investigations have been made to determine children’s interest in 
reading content,! but apparently few experiments have been conducted to 
determine children’s specific interests in approved textbooks listed for definite 
grades. It is with reference to this problem that it is hoped this investiga- 
tion will tend to introduce further facts. The specific problems encountered 
are: 


1. What are the elements, from an approved list of twenty-three texts, that are of most 
interest to children of the third grade?* 


2. What is the most popular story from each of these texts? . 
3. Do the preferences of children making least progress in school differ materially 
either quantitatively or qualitatively from the choices of those making most progress? 


The pupils for this investigation were drawn from the third grade of one 
of the elementary schools of Raleigh, North Carolina. One hundred and nine 
children ranging in age from seven to fourteen years, officially classified into 
three sections of the same school grade, were available for the experiment. 

The method used in this study might be analyzed into two components. The 
first of these elements is concerned with the major problem; namely, that of 
gathering data on children’s interests. Such data were gathered by means of 
questionnaires supplemented by group questions and interviews. Four dif- 


ferent questions were submitted to the groups of children at intervals of from _ 


one to two weeks. The first of these called for the name of the favorite selec- 
tion read during the study of each book and called for a reason for the choice ; 
the second asked which one of the three best liked selections in each of the 
twenty-three texts determined by the total frequency of choice the children 
liked best; the third requested the children to choose the three best liked se- 
lections from among a list of twenty-three selected choices from the twenty- 
three texts; and the fourth question called for one choice from the already 


*Fannie Dunn. Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material. ‘Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, 1927. 


Wilma Leslie Garnett. “Study of Children’s Choices in Prose.” Elementary English 
Review, 1924. 

Mariam Blanton Huber. “Children’s Interests in Poetry.” Teachers College Record, 
1926. 
A. M. Jordan. Children’s Interests in Reading. (1926.) 


Nancy Davis Lee. “Reading Interests of Children in Grades Three, Four, Five, and 
Six.” Master’s Thesis, North Carolina State College, 1930. 
*See Table I for the twenty-three approved readers referred to. 
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highly selected list of three choices. In all cases there is a lack of assurance 
that the results are valid; but such is the case with all data gathered by means 
of questions or questionnaire. Various techniques were used in attempting 
to get valid responses from the children. Thus, the questions were submitted 
at different periods and somewhat under natural classroom conditions by the 
teacher in charge in order to eliminate the “halo” effect, the effect of ‘mental 
set” and the like. 

The second element in this study was somewhat subsidiary to the first and 
was concerned with gathering data that might be used in analyzing and mak- 
ing comparisons with the results from the questions submitted with reference 
to the reading preferences. Results were obtained from the Thorndike McCall 
Reading Test, Form 1. Also, the occupational status of the fathers, health 
records, and ages were available. 

Table I gives the names of the twenty-three readers studied and number of 
selections included in the total choices from the third grade subjects. It should 
be noted that certain books have many more selections then others; therefore 
the chances are much greater that all the selections will be chosen from such a 
text. This is especially true for “Sunny Book,” which has only three selec- 
tions all of which are necessarily included in the first, second, and third choices 
from that text. This point should be carefully considered in making an evalua- 
tion of the per cent of selections included in the choices from the different texts. 
It is also to be noted that only 300 selections from a total of 1108 were listed 
among the preferences of the children. 

































































TABLE I 

Texts UsEp WITH THE NuMBER oF SELECTIONS CHosEN FROM EacH 

Name of Book Approximate Number of Number of Selections 

Selections in the Book Included in Choices 

Bolenius ...... seen ae 61 11 
Child Library 57 21 
I sa acetacrcuhicenapnniononinalelenn 11 9 
Clematis 20 10 
Everyday Classics anenaibe 52 7 
Free and Treadwell 56 6 
RE SS SS a Eee eee 48 14 
Merry Animal Tales 35 18 
Pathway to Reading a 79 18 
Peter and Polly in Spring 32 5 
Peter and Polly in Summet.... ccc 34 20 
Peter and Polly in Autumn 34 11 
Peter and Polly in Winter 35 14 
Sunny Book 3 3 
Lincoln Reader eae 73 22 
Study Reader 130 21 
Young and Field = saieaaaiagh 70 23 
Storyland .... 57 18 
Treasure Box eA 45 15 
Baby Animal Zoo 30 12 
Bobbs Merrill eae 48 7 
ae 69 5 
Anderson Fairy Tales 19 10 
Total 1108 300 
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The selections receiving the first, second, and third choices from each of the 
readers are presented in Table II. Again, one must consider the difference in 
the number of selections actually present in the various texts. 

A tabulation of the combined results of the second, third, and fourth ques- 
tionnaires shows that the following selections were given as first choice most 
frequently: “Dutch Twins,” “Silvertail,” “The Secret,” “Snow-white and 
Rose-red,” “Tom, the Water Baby,” “Old Sultan,” “Doll Family,” “Jolly Old 
Shadow Man,” “Lamp Lady,” “Ellie’s Wishes,” “Laughing Garden,” “Treas- 
ure Box,” and “The Twelve Months.” Such a list of stories is valuable for 
the teacher in arriving at selections of interest to third grade children. 

TABLE II 


Tue Turee Most Popucar SELECTIONS IN EACH oF THE TWENTY-THREE REApING TExts 
DESIGNATED FoR THE THIRD GrapE, RALEIGH, Pusiic ScHoons 








Name of Book 


Bolenius 


Child Library 
Circus Animals 


Clematis 
Everyday Classics 


Free and Treadwell 


Lewis and Rowland 


Merry Animal Tales 
Pathway to Reading 
Peter and Polly in 
Spring 
Peter and 
Summer 
Peter and 
Autumn 
Peter and 
Winter 
Sunny Book 


Polly in 
Polly in 
Polly in 


Lincoln Reader 
Study Reader 
Young and Field 


Storyland 
Treasure Box 


Baby Animal Zoo 
Bobbs Merrill 
Elson 


Anderson Fairy 
Tales 


First Choice 


Dutch Twins 
Kitty’s Cattle Show 


Silvertail 

The Secret 

Snow-white and 
Rose-red 

Tom, the Water 


Baby 
Old Sultan 


Blackie’s Picnic 
Potato! Potato! 
Princess of the Glass 
Hill 
Father’s Store 
Doll Family 
Dish-pan Sleds 
Jolly Old Shadow 
Man 
Lamp Lady 
Ellie’s Wishes 
Moses 


Laughing Garden 
Treasure Box 


Dane 

Lake in the Dyke 
The Twelve Months 
The Mermaid 


Second Choice 


Little Gwen 

Little Daughter of 
the Snow 

Fritz, the Little 
Tramp 

A True Fairy Story 

A Visit from St. 
Nicholas 

Ginger 


The Cock, the Mouse 
and the Little Red 


en 
Blackie in the Trap 
Heidi 

Shinyland 


Four Kittens 


Polly’s Patchwork 
Quilt 

Making Molasses 
Candy 

Peeps 


Yellow Corn 
Nip and Tuck 


Joseph and His 
Brothers 

Pathmakers 

Little Maid of Far 
Japan 

Baby Bunnies 


Three Whips 
Lincoln and His 


Dog 
Little Match Girl 


Third Choice 


Story of a Drum 
White F'ebble 


Little Blackie Bear 


New Plans 

The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat 

A Dog of Flanders 


Legend of the Hum- 
ming Bird 


Blackie 

Willing Heart 

What Porter’s Fish- 
hook Caught 

Blackie 


The Tree with 
Stones in It 
Give-Away Box 


Billy Bunnie’s For- 
tune 

Aunt Becky’s Candy 
Shop 

Washington Monu- 
ment 

Steadfast Tin 
Soldier 

True Wonder Tale 

Gift 


Mothers Exchange 
Babies 

Dick Whittington 
and His Cat 

Snow-white and 
Rose-red 

What the Old Man 
Does Is Always 
Right 


XTS 


ar 


ish- 
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ndy 


ale 
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fan 
ays 
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Table III gives an analysis of the most popular interest elements found in 
the childrens most frequent choices. Kindness was the element most fre- 
quently present in the responses of the children, while bravery ranked second. 
These findings are somewhat in harmony with conclusions of Huber® and 
Garnett. Most of -the stories so much liked by children have a variety of 
elements of interest. The story of “Moses,” which was the most popular 
story read, contains elements of loyalty, of power, government, virility, and 
of divine guidance and care. Children of widely different social groups show 
little or no difference in their interest in given selections. This is in harmony 
with Uhl’s conclusions.’ Again, one must recognize the importance of the 
type of stories presented in the texts as this tends to influence the interest ele- 
ments most commonly chosen. Kindness is probably the most common ele- 
ment portrayed in the various stories designed for third grade pupils, and this 
in itself would cause the choices to be limited in part to this type. 





























TABLE III 
Tue TEN Most Popunar INTEREST ELEMENTS oF THIRD GrapvE SupjEcts 
Interest Elements Boys Girls Total 
Kindness 72 79 151 
NN a acl a td acti 40 54 94 
Happiness and beauty ae 41 22 63 
Humor ERT eee ee ee 12 61 
Animals ........... Pit 13 44 
Story quality HO Sea I 15 17 32 
Achievement e Siete, ae 10 31 
Love iy 20 31 
Bible stories as 17 12 29 
Wisdom RI Ae 16 10 26 





The time for the completion of a book varied in each grade. The school 
rented the textbooks to the pupils, and since there was only one set of books 
for each text, the three sections of the grade were compelled to use the same 
set of textbooks at three different periods of time. The average number of 
books read per pupil was eighteen. Knowing the amount of reading done 
during the specified period of experimentation, and knowing the reading 
quotients of the pupils, the correlation was found between the ability to read 
as measured by the Thorndike McCall Reading Test and the amount read. 
This coefficient was found to be .34.06; indicating a reliable relationship, 
though not very high, between the amount read and reading ability. 


A comparison of the reading quotients of the ten pupils receiving highest 
scores with the ten pupils receiving lowest scores shows an average of 131.6 


*Miriam Blanton Huber. “Children Interests in Poetry.” Teachers College Record, 
1926, pp. 28, 93-104. 


‘Wilma Leslie Garnett. “Study of Children’s Choices in Prose.” Elementary English 
Review, 1924. 

"Willis L. Uhl. “Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary School 
Course in Reading.” University of Wisconsin Studies in Soctal Sciences and History, 
1921. 
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for the ten pupils receiving the highest scores, and 66.7 for those receiving 
lowest scores. 

The number of pupils who were slow in response to the questions were 
studied. Such factors as the parents, companions, home environment, radio, 
play life, or a combination of such elements seemed to have imparted a bias 
to the interests of these that could not be wholly overcome in the attempt at 
scientific accuracy. The general attitudes of the children appear to be re- 
flected in their response to the questionnaires. Personal traits are revealed 
in the type of selections chosen, in differences in expression, and in apprecia- 
tions. However, there seems to be a certain unity of interest in the grades. 
Practically every child included the idea of kindness in his reason for preferred 
elements, and not a few a less popular element, compensation. 





ener? 














TALLAPOOSA COUNTY PROGRAM FOR REMOVING 
FIRST GRADE RETARDATION 





MARY LOUISE DANIEL 
Tallapoosa County Schools, Dadeville, Alabama 





A survey of the Tallapoosa County schools in 1928-’29 revealed a high per 
cent of retardation in the first grade. The total enrollment for the grade was 
865 and of these 865 pupils 321 were retarded one year or more. Twenty 
pupils were retarded as much as three years. A brief review of the County 
Superintendent’s Reports for a period of years showed that this condition had 
not arisen suddenly. For several years the enrollment in the first grade had 
been approximately twice that of any other grade. 


After some further investigation of the condition revealed by the above 
data it was decided to undertake a supervisory program which would have as 
its major objective the correction of practices causing such a large per cent 
of first grade children to fail for one, two, and even three years. This paper 
describes briefly the program and its results. 


TatLaPpoosa County ScHOOLS 


Tallapoosa County is largely rural. Nearly all the schools draw their pupils 
directly from farms or small towns. There is, however, one section of the 
county which is experiencing some industrial development. In this section the 
problem described above is aggravated by a shifting population. 

The schools of the county are classified into one, two, three four, and more 
than four teacher schools. Table I shows the number of pupils enrolled in the 
first grade in schools of each size. It will be observed that forty per cent of 
the pupils are in schools with four teachers or less. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER AND Per Cent or First-Grapne Pupms 1n TaLiapoosa County, ALABAMA, 
ENROLLED In SCHOOLS oF Various S1zEs 
1929-’30 


























SIzk oF ONE Two THREE Four ae a 
ScHOOL TEACHER TEACHER TEACHER TEACHER Teacumes 
Enrollment in 116 49 35 81 408 
First Grade 
Per Cent of All 
First Grade 17 7 5 11 60 
Pupils in School of 
Each Size 
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The first grade teachers of the county had an average of 15.5 months train- 
ing. Seventeen per cent of the teachers were inexperienced and nine per cent 
more were teaching in the county for the first time. Forty-six per cent of the 
teachers were teaching in the schools in which they had taught the preceeding 
year. 

Supervisory ProcRAM 


The first step in developing a program which would help solve the problem 
of first grade retardation was to make the teachers aware of the presence and 
importance of the problem. Mimeographed material which presented data 
relating to the problem was prepared and distributed to all first grade teachers: 
At the first teacher’s meeting the situation was discussed freely. The teachers 
were keenly interested and seemed willing and anxious to pursue whatever 
course promised to correct the situation. This step was concluded by making 


certain definite plans and working on the solution of specific problems. The 
plan of work follows: 


First, the problem of time allotment to reading was attacked. Table II 
shows the results of this study. The wide variations found in schools of 
different sizes show clearly the heavy load carried by the teachers of the small 
schools. 


TABLE II 


Time ALLOTMENT For First-GrapE READING IN SCHOOLS OF VARYING S1zEs IN 
TALLAPOOSA County, ALABAMA 
1929-’30 








Four 
TEACHERS ONE 
SIZE OF ONE Two THREE Four IN TEACHER 
ScHOOL . TEACHER | TEACHER | TEACHER | TEACHER | ELEMENTARY PER 
DEPARTMENT] GRADE 

Minutes per 
day Allotted 40-50 80-90 90-100 90-100 130-140 160-170 
to Reading 























It was decided that each teacher should carefully study her daily program 
to see if the first grade was receiving its fair share of time and if the recita- 
tions were scheduled most advantageously. 

Second, it was decided that each teacher should make a careful study of each 
pupil in her first grade. She should attempt to discover what his abilities, in- 


terests, and school experiences had been so that she might adapt her instruc- 
tion to his needs. 


Third, it was decided to center attention on the improvement of reading 
recitations. A committee of teachers worked out a set of standards for judg- 
ing a recitation. The teachers of the previous year had worked on reading 
standards, since the improvement of reading in the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades had been the major supervisory objective of the year. 
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Fourth, it was considered desirable to provide additional outside reading 
activities for pupils. The teachers felt that this should be in the form of seat 
work for use while other classes were reciting and additional reading material 
in each subject to broaden experiences. The teachers agreed that this was 
especially important since the schools lacked library facilities and in many 
instances parents were negligent in buying books. 


Fifth, it was decided to use informal tests on word and phrase recognition 
as a means for each teacher to check the attainment of her class. This com- 
pleted the outline of work. 


An age-grade table in the register and additional blanks which the supervisor 
considered helpful were distributed before the teachers adjourned from the 
first meeting. Immediately after the meeting the plan, as outlined above, was 
mimeographed and handed to the teachers. 


The plan was carried forward through visits by the supervisor and the work 
of individual teachers with their first grade classes. During the first visit made 
by the supervisor, assistance was given teachers in working out the daily 
schedule and in making a brief study of each pupil in the first grade. A read- 
ing recitation was observed and analyzed with the teacher according to the 
standards agreed upon at the teachers’ meeting. These standards emphasized 
the following points for a work type lesson: 


. There was indication of planned work. 

. Interest was manifested by pupils. 

This interest was stimulated by ............. 

. Introductory questions prepared for new material. 

. The problem was definite and clear. 

. The problem involved the central idea of the story. 

. The problem provoked thought. 

. There was drill when needed. 

. Pupils answered questions and contributed thought for recitation. 
a. Pupils answered one at a time. 
b. Teacher did not repeat pupils’ answers. 

9. There was appreciation for the lesson on the part of pupils. 

10. Organization of material developed logical thinking. 

11. Questions were good. 

12. There was a summary. 


ONAunpw Ne 


The teacher and supervisor recognized strong points of a recitation and 
made note of the weak points. Together plans were made for improvement. 


Following the first visit of the supervisor, each teacher made a more careful 
study of the pupils in her first grade. These studies were followed up during 
the second visit of the supervisor. Definite plans were formulated during this 
second visit for work adapted as nearly as possible to the needs of each pupil. 
Plans were made in four classrooms for a number of the retarded children 
who were more mentally mature than the average to complete in one year the 
first and second grades so as to be prepared for the third grade at the end of 
the year. In several schools where one or two children were appreciably older 
than the majority of the class special case studies were made to determine 
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whether they could be prepared for the third grade. The case study work was 
undertaken only with teachers who had been in the county the previous year 


and who had experience in making a case study. Efforts to improve recita- 
tions were continued from visit to visit. 


Early in the work the problem of grouping children for instruction was 
raised in the larger schools. The results of informal tests and word and phrase 
recognition on the first nineteen pages of the primer were used as the basis 
for the first grouping. Three groups were formed in most schools. At any 
time that a pupil showed ability superior or inferior to that of the group in 
which he was placed he was shifted to a more appropriate section. 


Work books which accompany the state adopted texts as well as other gen- 
eral work books were used and furnished excellent material for seat work. 
In addition to the activities required by the work books, the teachers began 
watching for reading activities in other parts of the school work. In a com- 
mittee meeting the following activities were listed which occur outside regular 
reading classes, but which involve reading: 


Activities Invotvinc Reapinc Outsme or Recutar Reaprnc Periop 


. Directions from board. 

. Short exposure exercises. 
Signs. 

Labels. 

. Posters, placards. 

. Planning classroom work. 

. Classroom records. 

. Class magazines. 

. Memoranda. 

. Class news accounts. 

. Excursions. 

. Stories constructed by children. 
. Projects. 

. Supplementary library reading. 
. Stories constructed from pictures, 
. Chart dictionary. 


— se 
RAR ON RM SOCWMNAMS WON 


PurposEs oF ACTIVITIES 
. Provide use of judgment. 
Teach new words and phrases. 
. Provide additional reading material. 
. Increase vocabulary. 
. Develop skill in reading. 
. Provide for individual work. 
. Develop power to organize. 


NAME WN 


Each teacher was given a list of these activities and directed to work es- 
pecially on one or two to utilize the reading situations arising. The best ma- 
terial worked out in this fashion was mimeographed and distributed to the 
other teachers in the county. An illustration of the kind of material developed 
follows. This material was developed in connection with reading directions 
from the board. 








was 
year 
cita- 


was 
rase 
asis 
any 
> in 
yen- 
ork. 


gan 


ilar 





A. Intelligence questions, as: Give yes or no. 
Is snow white? 

Informational questions, as: Give name of school or city. 
What is the name of your school? 


B. 


> 


A. Relation to adopted texts, as: 


B. 


A. Related to adopted texts, as: 
Polly lives in (pen) (cage) (house). 


wo 


A. Relation to adopted texts. 
1. Jack 


B. 


These exercises were used after the regular reading period and they were 
related to the reading lesson. 

The teacher wrote these questions on the board. The pupils numbered 
their exercises according to the numbers on the board. The teacher read one 
or two of the exercises and explained what to do. While the teacher proceeded 
with the next class, the pupils did the work that was assigned. At the end of 
the period the teacher checked the work with the class. Any pupil who failed 
was given assistance. 

Another commonly used type of activity was class news. The teacher used 
the following procedure in developing class news. Pupils were asked to 
name some event that they thought would interest the class. The teacher 
wrote these events on the board. Different pupils read them after they were 
written. One class news account follows: 


Woodrow brought his toy airplane to school. 

Mary has a new book. 

We will visit the third-grade room to see the Eskimo table. 
Jack is back in school. 

Tom has a baby brother. 

Our teacher will tell us a story. 


Another type of activity commonly used was the construction of stories by 
the children. The teacher showed the pupils a picture cut from a magazine. 


. 


What is the 


What time is it? 
How old are you? 
What does the cow give us? 


Read and do. 
Draw a dog. 


Put the book on the table. 


720 0:8... 
General, as: 
ae 


General, as: 


Dogs (bark) (talk) (smile). 


2. Tan 
General. 

1, Eyes 

2. Knife 
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Questions to ANSWERS 


day of the week? 


DIRECTIONS 


CoMPLETION SENTENCES 


Best ANSWERS 


MATCHING 


Boy 
Dog 


Fork 
Ears 


WepneEspay’s News 
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She asked them questions about the picture and thus a story evolved. As the 


answers were given, the story was written on the board. One of the stories 
follows: 


The kittens have a ball of thread. 
They are trying to roll it on the floor. 
Mother cat is watching them play. 
They are tangling the thread. 


A further step in developing the reading program was the holding of two 
demonstrations. Reading recitations were observed and judged by the stand- 
ards set up at the first teacher’s meeting. Reading activities outside of the 
text were observed and discussed. Each teacher contributed by suggesting 
other activities and reporting the types of activities that had been the most 
helpful to her. 

As soon after the demonstration meetings as possible the supervisor visited 
the teachers and assisted them in applying the methods they had observed, in 
adapting outside reading activities to their own situations and in working out 
specific informal tests for checking results. As pupils completed their texts, 
informal tests of word and phrase recognition were given. 

The last supervisory visit was devoted to helping the teachers determine 
which pupils should pass and which fail. Results of the informal tests used 
during the year, the ability of the children to read independently in the latter 
part of the first reader and progress through the year were used as the basis 


for promotion. All pupils who had been in the grade previous to 1929-’30 
were promoted to the second grade. 


TABLE III 


Act Distrrsution oF Purr.s WxHo Farmep tae Fist Grape In 
TALLAPOosA County, ALABAMA 
1929-’30 





S1zE oF SCHOOL 





























AGE More New 
One Two Three Four Than Con- 
Teacher | Teacher | Teacher | Teacher Four solidated | Total 
Teacher | Centers 

| ae 6 3 0 0 16 1 26 
aida eiaciatatsiadealil 8 0 3 0 10 10 31 
| See 2 0 2 5 6 5 20 
Ee eae 9 0 1 6 0 1 17 
(| 1 1 1 2 + 3 12 
= 5 0 0 1 os 0 11 
8%... _ 1 0 0 0 2 1 4 
kc acaciiaciisietoniainenl 2 0 0 0 2 0 4 
9%... 0 0 1 0 1 0 2 
Se 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
10% 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
a 36 4 s 14 35 23 138 
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RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


It was found, upon compiling the promotion reports from the several schools 
in the county, that 138 pupils were retained in the first grade. The age distribu- 
tion of these pupils by size of school is shown in Table III. 


A comparison of the per cent of promotions in the first grade for a period of 
years shows most clearly the progress made. Chart I presents the per cent of 
promotions in the first grade for the years 1923 to 1929 inclusive. It will be 
observed from this chart that the per cent of promotions for a period of six 
years was almost constant at approximately fifty per cent. For the year during 
which the above described supervisory program was conducted promotions 
increased to eighty-five per cent, a gain of thirty-five per cent. 


CHART I 


Prer Cent oF PRoMOTIONS IN THE Tne Cosas or TALLAPOOSA County, ALABAMA 












































1923-4 1924-5 1925-6 1926-7 1927-8 1928-9 1929-30 


That this gain in the number of first grade promotions was not caused by the 
acceptance of lower standards was demonstrated by the results of reading 
tests given in 1928-’29 and again in 1929-30. Chart II presents these results 
in graphic form. It will be observed that in every type of school the average 
achievement in 1929-’30 exceeded the average achievement in 1928-’29. 
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CHART II 


CoMPARISON oF Scores oF Fmst-Grapg Pupizrs on Reaprnc Test mv 1928-529 anp 
- 1929-’30 sy Size or ScHoo., TALLAPOosA County, ALABAMA 
ores 
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ABILITY GROUPING PRACTICALLY APPLIED IN 
A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


R. J. CLINTON 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 





Experience as a high school principal developed an interest in working out 
a plan and putting into practice parts of that plan for the instruction of high 
school students to take care of individual differences. Many cities and towns 
have organized their elementary schools along lines that have enabled them to 
take care of individual differences of the pupils, but little has been done in 
high schools. 


The community where this plan was applied was a prosperous agricultural 
and industrial center. The population was a mixed one of about 10,000, and 
the parental intelligence was about what one would expect in the average 
agricultural, industrial center. The high school had an enrollment of about 
ts 770 students. The faculty was well-prepared. All were college or university 
graduates, and three had master’s degrees. Most of them had taken some 
work in educational tests and measurements and were in sympathy with testing. 
They recognized that individual differences were great as the classes were 
organized. There had been no previous effort to take care of individual dif- 
ferences that existed in the various classes except by elective courses. 





In the traditionally organized high school, it is rather generally agreed that 
a student who has an IQ of 90 or below has a poor chance to graduate, and is 
forced out to find employment. That hardly seems to discharge the school’s 
obligation to that group. 


‘ During the semester preceding the institution of this plan, 10.8 per cent of 
all the work carried by the students of the school was recorded as failure. An 
effort was made to discover who the failures were. A study of the attendance 
did not solve the problem. Only students with “excellent” marks were allowed 
to carry more than four subjects, so no solution was found in that. The faculty 
decided to conduct a testing program consisting of both intelligence tests and 
achievement tests throughout the entire school. 


The teachers were familarized with each step of the testing program, and 
conducted the tests in faculty meetings in order that the procedure of giving 
the tests and checking the papers might be uniform. The intelligence testing 
was carried on in the home rooms. The Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Form A, the Pyle Missouri High School Test, the Haggerty 


Intelligeinc Fxaliiuation, Delta II (given to some freshmen), and the Pressey 
Senior Classification were used in tue work. A number of achievere=+ tocts 
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were used which covered nearly every department of work. Intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, and teachers’ marks were used as the sectioning criteria. 
Charts 1, 2, 3, and 4 show the IQ range of the four classes. The median 
for the ninth grade was 97.2; for the tenth grade, 100.4; for the eleventh grade, 
103.04; and for the twelfth grade, 105. The difference between the medians 
of the ninth grade and the twelfth grade was 7.8 points. This meant that a 
large number of the ninth grade never reached the twelfth. What had hap- 
pened to this number? It is obvious that a large per cent of the drops were 
the low IQ students. Does this mean that they could not profit by further 
training? In the traditionally organized high schools, doubtless this is true. 


CHART I 
Tue IQ Distripution or 208 FrEsHMEN 
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CHART 2 
Tue IQ Distrisution oF 207 SopHomorEs 
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CHART 3 
Tue IQ Distrisution or 144 Juniors 
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CHART 4 
Tue IQ Distrisution oF 123 SENIORS 
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Should not the more gifted also be given training that will tax their native 
endowment to capacity instead of giving them the course of study outlined for 
the normal group? They are potential leaders, and our high schools should 
not train the potential leaders to be “loafers.” 


















































A single group had in it a girl with an IQ of 75, a boy with an IQ of 76, and 
two boys with IQ’s of 129 and 134 respectively. Such extreme cases cannot 
be taught together with profit to the students or with satisfaction to the 
teacher. Such extreme cases can be taught only by the individual instruction 
plan or by some form of homogeneous grouping. Dickson writes: “The fact 
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remains that dull pupils and bright pupils do not work well together in the 
same groups. The only solution is either classification into different groups, 
or variation of treatment and standards of accomplishment within the same 
group.” 

The system selected for use was the three-group-plan. It was desired that 
50 per cent of the students should be in the normal or Y group; 25 per cent in 
the X group; and 25 per cent in the Z group. The groups were designated 
X, Y, and Z to get away from the stigma that might be attached to such names 
as superior, normal, and inferior. That divided the ninth grade thus: Z-IQ’s 
75 to 90; Y-IQ’s 91 to 107; X-IQ’s 108 to 135: the tenth grade, Z-IQ’s 75 to 
93; Y-IQ’s 94 to 110; X-IQ’s 111 to 135: the eleventh grade, X-IQ’s 85 to 
96; Y-IQ’s 97 to 111; X-IQ’s 112 to 130: the twelfth grade, Z-IQ’s 85 to 98; 
Y-IQ’s 99 to 112; X-IQ’s 113 to 135. There were nine sections in the ninth 
grade, eight in the tenth, five in the eleventh, and four in the twelfth. 


To reduce the error due to faulty sectioning, individual tests were given to 
many students whose classifications were in doubt, and cases of mal-section- 
ing reported by the teachers were adjusted. 


The American ideal should be a public high school education for every 
capable child, and the capacity line should not be drawn at an IQ of 90. The 
public gets in return a life of service from the child and owes it to him to fit 
him for the best possible citizenship. We recognize our obligation to give a 
secondary educational foundation to those who are preparing for the pro- 
fessions and for technical positions, but how do we consider our duty to the 
pipe-fitter or the janitor? All should be given an education that will enable 
them to do their vocational work better and will fit them for fuller citizenship. 
There are two phases to life: making a living and enjoying life. 


After sectioning, if the same materials are given to the X, Y, Z groups and 
the same methods of presentation are used a failure must result. There must 
be separate curricula and different methods of presenting the material to the 
different groups. The method of handling the curricula was to designate cer- 
tain subjects for the X groups and certain subjects for the Z groups. Those 
subjects were outlined into courses and an attempt was made to hold the stu- 
dents to the outlined courses. That group of subjects required of all students 
was organized and worked out separately for the different groups. The Z 
group-subjects contained the minimum essentials, whereas the X group-sub- 
jects were enriched. Geometry had to be presented to the Z groups as a 
geometrical construction course. 


So important is the proper arrangement of the subject-matter, and the 
initiative and resourcefulness of the teacher, that there is danger of neglecting 
methods of instruction. Methods might he used as a detriment to teaching, 
but method has its place in any teaching and learning process. Sume of uw 





*Dickson, Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher, p. 59. 
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methods used with the Z groups were: interesting and dynamic drill work; 
much review work, oral and written; objective, concrete methods ; demonstra- 
tion methods ; developmental methods—confront the pupil with his difficulties ; 
try to draw on their experiences ; try to work with their interests ; close super- 
vision of both seat and board work. 

Some methods used with the X groups were: reduced the amount of drill— 
too much drill becomes irksome; project and problem methods; research and 
seminar types; methods somewhat more subjective ; taught abstractions. 

After the school had been organized and operated under the plan for a year, 
the number of subjects failed by the students was reduced to 2.7 per cent. The 
subjects failed were about equally distributed among the three groups, whereas 
formerly the failures were principally in the lower half. 

The objection has been raised to all schemes of grouping and methods of in- 
dividual instruction that the social adjustment phase of the child’s life is neg- 
lected because the schools are too busy teaching facts about life and the uni- 
verse, and the social-intermingling is overlooked. An attempt was made to 
meet this objection by setting aside a forty-minute period each day for extra- 
curricular activities in which all groups intermingled. 

Ordinarily the low IQ students are older, and segregating them into groups 
is objected to on the ground that their associations with the brighter in class 
work would be profitable to them. Experience indicates that they are happier 
with their work when they are in groups where they can understand what is 
going on and are able to take part in it. 


ConcLUSIONS 


1. Sectioning high school students on ability bases is practical. 

2. Students work better and more understandingly in homogeneous groups. 
3. Teachers are able to use methods better fitted to the groups. 

4. Competition is keener in homogeneous groups. 

5. Failures can be reduced by grouping. 











THE VALUE OF CIRCULARS IN SUPERVISING 
THE TEACHING OF READING 





EMMA YOUNG CASE 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 





The purpose of this experiment was to determine the value of circular let- 
ters in the supervision of the teaching of silent reading in rural schools. 

Careful investigation was made to find out what had been done with respect 
to this device of supervision. It was found that such types of circular letters 
as inspirational, routine, “follow-up letters,” those preparing for demonstra- 
tion lessons, teachers meetings and various other types had been used, but no 
experiment had been made to determine results! No investigation that 
evaluated the use of circulars in the supervision of the teaching of reading 
was found. 

The importance of the problem is recognized from the following statement : 

“There are in the United States approximately 400,000 rural and village 
teachers, and about 11,000,000 children attend these schools. About 300,000 
of these teachers have no supervision other than that of the county superin- 
tendent. Only six states have state-wide employment of rural supervisors ; 
18 per cent of the counties in the United States employ assistant superin- 
tendents ; 29 per cent have clerical assistants, and the average territory over 
which superintendents have to travel in visiting schools is 1672 square miles. 
Add to this situation the facts that only 45 per cent of the one-room teachers 
in the county are high school graduates and that less than two per cent have 


completed normal school and the need of some sort of help for rural teachers 
is apparent.” 


The study was made for the purpose of aiding constructive supervision to 
become more effective in the performance of its most important function— 
the improvement of classroom instruction. 


The pupils of the sixth grade reading classes of the rural schools of Shelby 
and Harrison Counties, Kentucky, were selected for the study. Shelby County 
was used for the control group; Harrison County for the experimental group. 
These counties were selected on the basis of their similarity in educational 
development. Academic and professional training of teachers slightly fav- 
ored the control group. 

At the beginning of the experiment, January 8, 1930, both groups were 
given Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Test, Revised, Form 1. The 





*Amalie Knobel, “Circular Letters in Rural School Supervision,” Journal of Rural 
Education II, September, 1922. ; 
2A. D. Mueller, Progressive Trends in Rural Education, 78-79. 
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test was given by the teachers in each group. In teachers’ meetings held in 
each county the teachers were instructed as to the proper procedure for ad- 
ministering the test. The test papers were scored and checked by graduate 
students at George Peabody College for Teachers. 

The teachers of the experimental group received one circular each week 
over a period of twelve weeks. Remedial measures were offered, in response 
to facts revealed by the test, for the improvement of rate and comprehension. 

The control group did not receive circulars. 

No assistance in addition to the circulars was furnished the experimental 
group. The teachers were not informed as to the purpose of the experiment, 
other than that they were to use their best efforts to improve the silent reading 
abilities of their pupils. The circulars were prepared and a copy was sent to 
the county superintendent at the beginning of each week. The mimeographed 
copies mailed from his office reached the teachers in time for them to use them 
in preparing the work for the following week. The teachers and pupils in 
both groups were told that another test would be given twelve weeks from the 
time the initial test was given. 

In the last circular letter the teachers were asked to give Monroe’s Stand- 
ardized Silent Reading Test, Revised, Form II, in order to determine the 
amount of improvement that had been made. Written directions were fur- 
nished both groups practically repeating those given at the beginning, with 
respect to the proper procedure for administering the test. 

A number of pupils were eliminated because they were either absent from 
school or had moved from the county on the day the final test was given. 
These unavoidable conditions reduced the number actually included in the 
study to 264 children; 126 in the control group and 138 in the experimental 
group. 

The scoring and checking of the final test papers were done by the same 
persons in the*same manner as were those of the initial test. The scores made 
by both groups on the final test were tabulated and compared with the scores 

made on the initial test. From these comparisons the conclusions were drawn. 


RESULTS 
Since the initial test was given to sixth grade pupils in the fifth month of the 
school term, the standard grade score was 6.5. 


The results of the initial test showed that both groups had scored below the 
standard norm in rate and comprehension. The control group made an 
average rate score of 5.2 and an average comprehension score of 5.2. The 
experimental group made an average rate score of 5.1, and an average compre- 
hension score of 5.1. 

The final test showed that the control group had made an average rate score 
of 5.1 and an average comprehension score of 5.2. The experimental group 
made an average rate score of 6.7, and an average comprehension score of 6.1. 
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The final pupil scores when compared with the initial scores showed that 
the control group lost .1 of a grade in rate, and neither lost or gained in com- 
prehension. The experimental group gained 1.6 grades in rate and 1.0 grade 
in comprehension. When the averages of the average rate and comprehension 
scores made by individual schools were found, an interesting situation seemed 
to exist. The results showed that the control group gained .4 of a grade in 
rate and .6 of a grade in comprehension. The experimental group gained 
1.6 grade in rate and .9 of a grade in comprehension. This indicates that the 
amount of gain made by the experimental group when the scores of indi- 
vidual schools in each group were considered was less than that made when 
the scores of individual pupils in each group were considered. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


A number of limitations are apparent in this study. Two of the main ones 
are: first, twelve weeks is a comparatively short time to carry on a reading 
experiment ; second, only one standardized silent reading test was used. How- 
ever, the results of the investigation are suggestive enough to indicate that 
marked improvement can be made in children’s silent reading abilities by the 
use of written instructions furnished teachers in the form of circular letters. 

The data obtained would seem to justify a more thorough investigation of 
this problem. Such an investigation should include the effect circular letters 
would have on the improvement made in reading after the pupils had attained 
standard scores in rate and comprehension, the effect they would have on 
other subjects, other grades, and upon different types of teachers. 

Such a thorough investigation should prove valuable to superintendents 
and supervisors who are interested in improving the classroom instruction in 
rural schools. 











IMPROVING ABILITY IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 





This article reports the results of an attempt that was made to improve 
ability in sentence structure. The work was carried on as a remedial project, 
under the writer’s direction, by Irene Roberts in her own classroom with ninth 
grade pupils in the Hanover Township Centralized School, Butler County, 
Ohio. Five class periods of forty minutes each were devoted to the work. 


Discovering the pupils who were weak in sentence structure constituted the 
first step in the project. For this purpose the Guiler-Henry Preliminary 
Diagnostic Test in Sentence Structure was used. The test covers eight prin- 
ciples of sentence structure, the application of each of which is measured three 
or more times. Each test item has a value of one point, and the highest possible 
score is twenty-six points. The particular principles involved in the test are 
given in Table III. The scores of the twenty-five pupils tested in the pre- 
liminary survey are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Scores oF TwENTY-FIvE Ninta Grape Pupms on PRELIMINARY TEsT IN 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
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TABLE II 
GrapE STANDARDS FOR THE PRELIMINARY TEST IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 




















Standard 
Grade Score 
VII 7.5 
VIII 8.5 
ie 4 10.8 
x 12.4 
XI 14.5 
XII 16.0 
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An inspection of Table I in the light of the grade standards shown in Table II 
reveals a number of significant facts. First, the ninth grade pupils as a group 
ranked below the standard for the eighth grade. Second, there was marked 
variation in achievement ; the scores ranged from 0 to 20. Third, some of the 
pupils manifested outstanding ability in sentence structure. The tenth grade 
standard or better was attained by six pupils, and the standard for college 


TABLE III 


PRINCIPLES OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE WITH WuiIcH DirFiIcuLTrEs WERE ENCOUNTERED BY 
Ten REMEDIAL Pupmis AND Error QUOTIENTS FoR THE SEVENTEEN REMEDIAL 
Pupits ON PRELIMINARY AND Fina TEsts 








—_ “ , Pupil Error 
Principle of Sentence Structure with Quotients 
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1. A clause used as a subject or as 
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and because-clauses are not noun 
clauses. 
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2. A relative pronoun must have 
a definite grammatical use in its | 
own clause. Szisixixixixisixixi«} $201 4S! 


3. A relative pronoun must have 
a single definite noun as its ante- 
cedent. 


4. Complete sentences cannot be 
used as subjects or predicate nouns | 
with isor was. (Quoted sentences 
are exceptions.) SESE SE BE x/x]x]x | .426] .265 


5. Two or more co-ordinate, inde- | 
pendent clauses may be correctly | 
written in one sentence with a semi- 
colon, or as two sentences (not with || x | x | x zKEigsiz x |x| .426] .250 
a comma or unpunctuated) when | 
the co-ordinating conjunction is 
omitted. 
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freshmen was attained by five pupils. Fourth, many of the pupils exhibited 
marked weaknesses in sentence structure. 


Diagnosing and recording the specific shortcomings of the seventeen pupils 
who fell below the grade standard constituted the second and third steps, 
respectively, in the remedial program. Individual weaknesses were discovered 
by an analysis of the errors found in the pupils’ test papers, and a diagnostic 
chart was made showing the weaknesses of each pupil. Table III contains a 
limited sampling of individual learning needs which were revealed by the 
study of errors. 


Three types of data are presented in Table III: (1) the specific principles 
of sentence structure included in the preliminary test, (2) the principles with 
which difficulty was encountered by certain pupils, and (3) error quotients. 
The error quotients for the retest have no special significance at this point, but 
they will be referred to later. 


The idea of using error quotients as a measure of mastery seems to have 
originated with Stormzand and O’Shea, who state that these quotients are 
“determined by using the frequencies of error for an individual or group as 
a numerator of a fraction, in which the denominator shall represent chances 
for error.”? Since the error quotient considers the number of mistakes with 
relation to the number of opportunities to make mistakes, it is a much more 
significant and valid measure of the prevalence of error than is a mere count of 
errors. 


Table III reveals several significant facts. First, marked variation charac- 
terized the extent to which the various principles of sentence structure had 
been mastered by the seventeen pupils who fell below the standard for their 
grade. The error quotients for the preliminary test show that the error 
hazards involved in Item 1, as compared with the error hazards involved in 
other items, were approximately of the following ratios: with Item 4, five to 
three ; with Item 6, five to two; and, with Item 8, five to one. Second, errors 
were made in three of the eight items by all of the ninth grade pupils included 
in the table. Third, the pupils varied considerably in the number of difficul- 
ties encountered. Pupils 11 and 15 experienced difficulty with seven items, 
while Pupils 9, 14, and 17 encountered difficulty with only five items. Fourth, 
the pupils manifested marked individuality in the types of errors that were 
made. 

The fourth step in the program consisted in giving remedial instruction to 
overcome the difficulties encountered by the pupils in the preliminary diag- 
nostic test. At this point the diagnostic chart, a section of which was repro- 
duced in ‘Table III, proved very helpful. The remedial work was organized 
as individualized group instruction. In the case of those items which gave 


*Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1924, p. 14. 
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difficulty to a majority of the pupils group instruction was employed. When 
only a limited number of pupils experienced a given difficulty, instruction was 
organized for the particular pupils concerned. Individualization of the reme- 
dial work was made possible through the use of A Student’s Workbook in 
Sentence Structure® in which the exercises are organized in such a way that 
each pupil secures teaching and practice on the items which give him difficulty. 

The final step in the project consisted in measuring the amount of improve- 
ment resulting from the remedial work. For this purpose the Guiler-Henry 
Retest in Sentence Structure was used. This test was the equivalent of the 
preliminary test in content and in difficulty. Table IV, together with the last 
two columns of Table III, records the amount of improvement that was made. 

An examination of the data contained in Tables III and IV reveals a num- 
ber of salient facts. First, marked improvement in ability to recognize the 
structural correctness or incorrectness of sentences was made by the pupils 


TABLE IV 


IMPROVEMENT MADE BY THE SEVENTEEN Nina Grape Puprts Wao Fett Brow THE 
GrapDE STANDARD IN THE PRELIMINARY TEst IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 




















RESULTS OF THE PRELIMINARY | RESULTS OF THE FINAL TEST 
TEST 
Number of Number of 
Principles Principles 
PuPIL Score | with Which | Error Score | with Which | Error 
Difficulty |Quotient Difficulty (Quotient 
Was Was 
Encountered Encountered 
ESSE TE een Drees 10* 5 .308 16 4 .192 
8 6 .346 12 6 .269 
11 8 7 .346 12 6 .269 
TEES 8 6 -346 10 7 .308 
EO ae ees 8 6 .346 8 5 .346 
| EE eee 6 5 -385 22 2 .077 
45... 6 7 -385 18 4 .154 
6 6 .385 14 6 .231 
SR aes 6 5 -385 14 5 .231 
a 4 6 -423 14 6 .231 
= 4 6 -423 12 5 -269 
20 4 5 .423 10 6 .308 
2 4 7 -423 2 7 -462 
22 0 8 .500 16 4 -192 
23 0 6 .500 14 6 .231 
24 0 7 .500 12 6 .269 
25. 0 7 .500 10 7 .308 
Median........ eae 6 6 .385 12 6 .269 
Average.............. 4.8 6.2 .407 12.7 5.4 .256 
| 

















* The test scores were computed on the basis of rights minus wrongs. By this method 
of scoring it was possible for a pupil with a zero score to have an error quotient of .500. 


*Walter S. Guiler and Ralph L. Henry, A Student’s Workbook in Sentence Structure. 
A Plan for Individualizing the Study of Sentence Structure. Hamilton, Ohio: Hill- 
Brown Printing Co., 1928 
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who were given remedial instruction. This statement is well substantiated 
by three types of test data. (a) The average pupil score was increased from 
4.8 in the preliminary test to 12.7 in the final test. Interpreted in terms of the 
grade standards given in Table II, this gain in scores means that the average 
achievement of the seventeen pupils was increased from considerably less than 
seventh grade standard to tenth grade standard. When individual scores are 
considered, it is found that all of the pupils receiving remedial instructions, 
except five, attained the standard for their grade in the final test, whereas all 
were below standard in the preliminary test. (b) The average number of 
principles with which difficulty was encountered was reduced from 6.2 in the 
preliminary test to 5.4 in the final test. (c) The error quotients in the final 
test were, on the whole, much lower than those in the preliminary test, the 
average quotient being reduced from .407 to .256. Second, the pupils varied 
greatly in amount of individual improvement. Third, learning to apply cer- 
tain principles of sentence structure is much more difficult than is the case with 
other principles. In this connection, the contrast in the error quotients in the 
final test may be noted for Items 1 and 2 as compared with those for Items 
6,7,and 8. Fourth, the error quotients for the final test indicate that the teach- 
ing of certain principles of sentence structure should possibly be deferred be- 
yond the ninth grade. 

The following summary statements are based on the data that have been 
presented. 


1. Ability in sentence structure is a composite of ability to apply several 
specific principles in the determination of the structural correctness or in- 
correctness of sentences; for this reason, learners may be expected to en- 
counter difficulty in the application of one or more of these principles. 

2. The twenty-five pupils studied varied greatly in their mastery of the field 
and in their mastery of specific principles. The score of the best pupil in the 
preliminary test was twenty times that of the poorest pupil. This difference 
in scores indicates a range of achievement representing at least six grades. 

3. Several of the ninth grade pupils manifested outstanding ability in sent- 
ence structure. Five pupils attained scores which were higher than the median 
score for college freshmen. 

4. Many of the pupils exhibited marked weakness in sentence structure. 
Several were deficient in the application of principles which presumably had 
been mastered in earlier grades. 

5. A distinct need for much individualized remedial instruction was apparent. 

6. Marked improvement in sentence structure ability may be expected when 
a remedial program first discovers specific principles whose application are 
difficult for the group and for individuals and then provides self-teaching and 
practice materials of types definitely suited to individual needs. 





ELEMENTARY ASSEMBLIES IN PEABODY 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


MEGGIE ROBINSON 
Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tennessee 





The elementary assembly of the Peabody Demonstration School includes 
the pupils of the first six grades with the kindergarten children as frequent 
and interested visitors. These meetings are held the last period on Friday, 
which makes a happy climax to a week of work and pleasure. 


The assemblies are grouped under the following headings: 1. dramatiza- 
tions, 2. summaries of big topics, 3. co-operative units, 4. music, 5. physical 
education, or 6. miscellaneous. Two or more of the above headings may be 
represented in the same program. 


The dominant idea in each assembly is the growth of the children in in- 
dividuality, self-control, and the ability to organize with a group. Dramatiza- 
tions take a prominent position and may be original or adapted from some good 
publication. 

The following illustrations embody work of the different types. 


One of the girls came into the third grade one morning with a new book, 
The Sawdust Doll. She said she wanted to read it to the class as she had 
enjoyed it herself. It was a story so full of vitality and action that as the 
reading progressed the suggestion came spontaneously from many of the 
group, “Why can’t we make a play of it?” The principal characters were 
selected and the story was reread with each child concentrating upon the 
character he was to interpret. Within two weeks with one hour daily given 
to the story and preparation, the costumes were made, properties collected, and 
parts learned. Classroom tables were used for counters, and a cash register 
was brought from home. Barrel hoops were used for the hobby horse rockers. 
Three scenes were chosen: first, the toy store at night when the clock struck 
twelve and the toys came alive and the watchman made his rounds; second, 
the next day when the customers discussed the merits of the toys and dis- 
covered their abilities or bought the favored toys; third, the Sawdust Doll 
found a home. 

The October Child Life of 1929 had a Hallowe’en play which the third 
grade used as it was written, only adding talks and poems given by other 
witches over the radio and having bats, owls, and cats on the stage represented 
by members of the class with characteristic costumes and actions. 


The same group gave “Hansel and Gretel” from Storyland. The music 
teacher wrote the music that was needed for the rhymes. One of the boys 
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planned to use the gingerbread and candystick children to form the old witch’s 
house. The oven was a large wood box into which the old witch was forced 
and turned into gingerbread. 


The second grade dramatized “The Hobyahs” and the “Old Mill.” 


The fourth grade played “Puss in Boots” in such a way that the audience 
rejoiced with “Puss” when the old ogre turned into a mouse and was eaten by 
Puss and when the princess appeared. 


The sixth grade gave “The Pink Parrot” from Child Life and “The Sun 
Goddess” in very elaborate fashion. 


In the combination of units of work and dramatization the fifth grade wrote 
a play based on their studies of pioneer life. The stage was set as the inside 
of a pioneer cabin with colonial bed, table, quilting frames; fireplace with 
crane, pots and kettle, candle stick molds and snuffers. The bucket of water 
and gourd were on the table and the big old clock ticked away the dangers, 
hardships, and merry-making of the Early Settlers. The turkey wing was 
conveniently placed to sweep up the woodashes. Scene one was the quilting 
bee for the minister’s wife. Scene two was the dinner for the men who were 
“raising” the minister’s house, and scene three vividly portrayed pioneer life 
with its merry-making of the dancing, banjo playing, corn husking, and sing- 
ing. 

Another play was written and given on Indian Life by the fifth grade. 


The fourth grade had studied Egypt in their “world travels” and naturally 
the story of Joseph became an integral part of it. The life, manners, customs, 
and occupations were dramatized, using Biblical language in conversation. 
The play was limited to four scenes in the life of Joseph: the sending of Joseph 
to his brethren, his being sold into Egypt, the interpretation of Pharaoh’s 
dream, and the reunited brothers. 

The third grade had traveled “Around the World with the Children” and 
read all the books they could upon the activities of other children and wrote a 
play in which a small group pretended to travel to the countries that had been 
studied and in each country met native children who told of their lives and 
customs, games, joys, and showed how hospitality was dispensed in each home. 


The assembly may be the summary of a unit of work showing the knowl- 
edge of the group participating. 

One fifth grade class had studied the geography of Eastern and Southern 
United States. This class was divided into two teams and had a debate. One 
member from each team spoke on the cities of each section, another the com- 
merce, others on transportation, lumbering, or physiography. The sixth 
grade pupils enjoyed the honor of being the judges and awarding the decision. 


The second grade described in detail the making of stocking dolls with 
their full wardrobes in which Annie Laurie said, “My doll wears a second-hand 
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dress as the cotton plant wore it before my doll did.” ‘The boys had made stick 
horses with oilcloth heads and bridles. These finished articles were to be sent 
to an orphans’ home for a Christmas offering. 

One morning the second grade gave poetry, both their own and the poems 
of more widely known authors. 


The first grade has given musical rhythms incorporated into stories of toy 
soldiers, doll lullabies, and fairies. 


When special days as Christmas, Book Week, or Music Memory Contest 
come, the occasions are too great for a mere grade so the entire school takes it 
for a co-operative project. 


During Book Week the different groups selected the stories they enjoyed 
most and dramatized sketches from them. “Tom Sawyer” got his fence white- 
washed. “Mrs. Wiggs” had a Sunday school class which tipped off on the 
floor, and went to the theater party. “Robin Hood and His Merry Men” had 
an archery contest. “Little Lord Fauntleroy” told the old Earl to “Just lean 
on me, Grandfather.” Dr. Doolittle stopped in his journeys to tell something 
of his travels. ““The Little Red Hen” ate her own wheat, dividing, of course, 
with the little chicks. The “Japanese Twins,” in imported costumes that be- 
longed to a patron of the school, described the “Festival of the Flags” and “The 
Festival of the Dolls.” “Heidi” brought the kittens to poor ill Clara to Miss 
Rottenmeier’s horror, and “The Captured Santa Claus” came in person. 


Christmas has been an occasion of solemn beauty in which the carols have 
been presented with much beauty and color and simplicity. The manger 
holding the doll with the star overhead and a group of children placed high 
above them dressed in white singing “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” made a 
memorable sight. “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” with its Oriental set- 
ting and tuneful music needed inexpensive costuming of bathrobes, gorgeous 
scarfs as turbans, to make a lasting picture on impressionable minds. Many 
of the carols seem written for dramatization. 

The old English carols have been used with joy and true spirit. The stage 
was set as the inside of a rude house with a fireplace. The housewife was busy 
when in the door trooped a merry band of youngsters with holly, cedar, fir, 
and mistletoe to “deck the halls with holly,” dance a minuet and welcome a 
strolling minstrel. The rude table was set and the boar’s head was placed to 
the song, “God Rest You Merry Gentlemen.” 


The music department of the school enters the State Music Memory Con- 
test each spring. It is conducted by the State Federation of Music Clubs. 

To make the music more vivid the grades gave one assembly period to the 
dramatization of different music compositions. The music teacher wrote 
words for Mozart’s Lullaby for the first grade, and the children crooned the 
lullaby while the Sandman shook sand into each doll’s eyes. Then the tiny 
mothers tripped away to put the dollies to bed. 
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ELEMENTARY ASSEMBLIES IN PEABODY 


“Go to sleep, baby of mine; 
The sun has gone down in the sky; 
The Sandman will come by and by, 
Shaking the sand in your eye. 
Go to sleep baby of mine, 
Go to sleep baby of mine, 
The Sandman will come by and by, 
Shaking the sand in your eye.” 

To Gautier’s, “The Secret,” the Brownies cavorted about in true Brownie 
style while two earth children looked on and wondered “What is the secret the 
Brownies enjoy?” ‘They imitated the Brownies, hoping to understand. 

“The Shoemaker’s Dance” was given by second grade elves after some 
earth children had taken their shoes to be mended. The “Polka Harlequine” 
was interpreted by a clown; and “The Mouse Trap Scerzo,” by Kolker, was 
given with such realism that all the visitors jumped when the trap caught and 
the frightened little gray mouse ran back to the equally frightened mother. 

The third grade group was introduced by a small girl who danced to “Waltz 
in A” by Brahms. “The Little Lead Soldiers,” by Pierne, marched militantly 
away to protect their friends and country. 

Half of the fourth grade in powdered hair, wigs, hoopskirts, nal pompa- 
dour silks or satin trousers, lace, and silver buckles danced the “Minuet from 
Ninth Symphony,” by Hayden. The remainder of the grade as fairies and 
brownies helped or hindered the travelers on their way as “The Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Swintstead, was played. 

The fifth grade gave two interpretations. “The Gavotte,” by Handel, was 
danced with stately grace; and “The Swing,” by Ethel Barns, was a charming 
garden scene with one of the girls in the swing and the class members standing 
about swaying in perfect rhythm to the music. 

MacDowell’s “Of a Tailor and a Bear” was dramatized by the sixth grade 
as the closing number. 

The physical education department gave two periods of regular class in- 
struction, and many periods were used just for the joy of singing. 





A UNIT OF WORK ON POULTRY 


VERTA MAE HELMS 
Bibb County Schools, Centerville, Alabama 





The unit of work which is reported in this paper was developed as a part of 
the state curriculum construction program in Alabama. A number of teachers 
in Bibb County became interested in units of work reported by experimental 
schools. These units of work would not fit the rural conditions of Bibb 
County so some based upon Bibb County conditions were started. Some of 
these units of work aroused great interest and show that work of this type 


can be done in small schools. The one rep. . 2d here was taught in the fourth 
grade of the Blocton school. 


How Turis Unit OricInaTeD 


A boy in the fourth grade of the Blocton school reported that he had seen 
one hundred chickens at one time. One of the girls in the class reported that 
she had seen an advertisement on the side of the road which read, “One Thou- 
sand Baby Chicks.” Encouraged by skillful questioning on the part of the 
teacher, the entire class developed an interest in poultry in quite a natural 
manner. The children already knew many things about chickens, for they all 
had a few chickens at home. However, none of them had been to a real 
poultry farm and they did not know where such farms were located. They 
were very much interested to learn that there were several poultry farms in 
Bibb County. Upon learning the astonishing fact that one of these farms, 
which was within fourteen miles of the school, had as many as fifteen hundred 
chickens the children’s interest became very keen and they commenced to in- 
quire in greater detail about the poultry farms in Bibb County. They dis- 
covered that : 


1. The poultry industry has recently developed in Bibb County under the supervision 
of the County Farm Agent. 


. On one farm there are 650 hens and 2,000 broilers. 

. On another farm there are 410 hens. 

. On another farm there are 258 hens. 

. There are about twenty smaller farms in the county. 

. The poultry industry is rapidly increasing in Bibb County. 


Auth whd 


At this point the teacher told the children that they might visit some of the 
farms to learn more about poultry if they wished to go. They were interested 
and enthusiastic and entered wholeheartedly into making plans for the trip. 
They decided that they must make careful plans for the trip; that they must 
decide what they wanted to find out before going ; that they must decide how 
they were to act on the trip; and that they must make plans for leaving. Their 
first problem, then, was to see what they wanted to learn when they visited the 
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farms. At this point it was necessary for the teacher to give a great deal of 
help and guidance. With the help of their geography textbooks and pictures, 
they mentioned some of the things they would learn about. Here just enough 
was learned about each item to stimulate the children’s interest and to make 
them wish to find out more. They learned: 


. That baby chicks are sometimes bought at hatcheries. 

. That chickens must be fed very carefully. 

. That they have to be culled. 

That eggs are hatched in incubators. 

. That chicks are raised in brooders. 

. That special kinds of houses are built for them. 

. That the poultryman has to keep a record of the eggs his hens lay. 
. That eggs are graded. 


ONDA PwWNe 


GETTING THE CHILDREN’s PROBLEMS 


The children knew enough about poultry by this time to ask intelligent 
questions to which they really wished answers. At the teacher’s question, 
“What else do you want to learn about poultry when we go?” the children 
responded with the following questions which they put under their proper 
headings and copied into their notebooks : 


Wuat WE Want to Know 


1. Incubator. How do incubators hatch? How many eggs does an incubator hold? 
What size incubators are there? 

. Brooders. How do brooders look? How are the chicks kept warm? 

. Chicken Houses. How are chickens sheltered? What size houses are there? How 
does he keep mites out of the houses? How are they fixed on the inside? How do 
they clean the houses? 

4. Eggs. How many eggs do they get a day? How do they grade the eggs? Why 
are there soft-shelled eggs? Why do they lay small eggs? Where are these eggs 
shipped? What are so many eggs used for? 

5. Management. How are the chickens fed? How much does it take to feed them? 
Where do they buy their baby chicks? Where do they sell their chickens? What 
kind of chickens do they have? 

6. Culling. What does culling mean? How many times a year do chickens shed their 
feathers? What per cent of the hens does he have to get rid of? How often do 
they have to cull? 

7. Keeping Records. How does he keep a record? What is the importance of keeping 
a record? How old is a hen when she starts laying? 


wr 


SoLVING THE PRoBLEMS 


1. Making further plans for the excursion—Group discussion led to the 
following decisions by the pupils: It would be best to take their notebooks 
along with their questions and pencils for note taking. They would feel free 
to ask the County Farm Agent any questions which might arise in their minds. 
They would jot down notes in the back of their notebooks. They would thank 
the County Farm Agent for talking to them. They would thank the poultry- 
men for allowing them to visit their farms. They would start at one-thirty 
on Friday afternoon. They would figure the cost of the trip. 

2. The excursion—A new experience was in store for these fourth grade 
boys and girls. They were eager to answer their questions. There was a real 
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desire to learn, and also they had never been on such a school trip. Eagerly 
they crowded into the cars for the journey. On the way, incidentally, they 
learned interesting things about the geography and history of the county. 


They crossed the main river in the county, passed through the county seat and 
saw the courthouse. 


When they arrived the County Farm Agent took them on a tour through 
two farms, explaining their operation in detail as he went. For two hours 
the children listened with genuine interest in spite of a cold wind. They asked 
many questions in addition to the ones they had listed in their notebooks. 


3. What was done after they returned.—During the class periods following 
the excursion a very spontaneous and live discussion took place in which the 
children told what they had learned. The number of facts they had retained 
over the week-end was astonishing. No attempt was made to organize the 
first discussions. After two or three very free periods, the children decided 
that what they had learned was worth keeping in a notebook. Each day they 
chose one phase of the study to read more about and to make into a class out- 
line. Each child copied the outline into his notebook. 


INTEGRATION witH Susyects OrHEeR THAN GEOGRAPHY 


1. Reading —Reading for information, reading to prove points, increase in vocabulary— 
such words as culling, hatcheries, brooder, incubator, etc. 

2. Spelling—Such words as culling, raise, records, shipped, concrete, laying, brooder, 
etc. 

3. Language-—Expression of ideas in making plans and in class discussions, experi- 
ence in organizing material studied, experience in keeping notebooks in good form, 
experience in expressing ideas in writing, experience in telling an audience about 
what was done and what was learned. 


SAMPLE OF A WritteEN ComPposiTION 
A Real Trip to a Poultry Farm 


I am more interested in the brooder house than anything else I saw. 

At the brooder house I learned how baby chicks are kept warm. The chicks are kept 
warm by brick furnaces. He has a damper on the pipe. The furnaces are heated by wood. 
The man puts his coals of fire in the furnace. He puts wood on top of the coals of fire. He 
fixes the fire about three times a day. Every night he puts a large piece of wood on the 
fire. He turns the damper. The fire burns slowly. He has a good fire in the morning. 
When the baby chicks get cold they hover around the furnace. When they get warm they 
move back a little. It is not very comfortable near the furnace for us. It is hot in the 
top of the house and cooler down below. The house is long enough to make four rooms 
fourteen feet deep and twelve feet wide. The floors have concrete around the bottom. 
This brooder house holds 2,000 baby chicks. They are pleasant and comfortable. 


How tHe Unit Enpep 


The children prepared and gave a chapel program in which they told what 
had been done and what they had learned. A true-false test completed the 
unit. The children were pleased and satisfied because they felt that something 
worth while had been accomplished. 
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1. Knowledges. 
a. 


b. 


Cc. 
d. 
2. Skills. 
a. 
b. 
¢ 


d. 
e. 
3. Attitudes. 
. Habit of investigation. 
. Appreciation of the value and development of the poultry industry. 
. Pride in work. 
. Politeness. 
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. Appreciation of necessity for planning. 




















A UNIT OF WORK ON POULTRY 


OvutcoMEs 


Increased information about poultry as a source of food supply. 
Increased knowledge of the poultry industry from the economic stand- 
point. 

Information about the work of the county farm agent. 

Incidental knowledge of the geography and history of Bibb County. 


Increased ability to use books for the purpose of gaining information. 
Increased ability to express thought both orally and in writing. 
Increased ability to organize material studied into summaries and 
outlines. 

Ability to use a number of new words. 

Increased ability to keep a well-organized notebook. 


Willingness to co-operate in making plans, class outlines, etc. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


LUCILE F. FARGO 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





The school library in the United States is the outgrowth of several converg- 
ing movements, the most important of which are: first, the development of 
specialized service for boys and girls in public libraries; and, second, the ap- 
pearance of the twentieth century socialized curriculum in the public schools. 

Specialized library service in public libraries has been the result of and 
partly the cause for the development of a unique literature for boys and girls— 
a literature designed for youth and based on the varied interests of youth. 
The socialized public schocl curriculum is likewise an attempt to meet youth in 
its own world. And since the child and the adolescent may both become ac- 
quainted with their own worlds as much through reading as through experi- 
ence, the literature and methods of the public library appropriate to youth have 
been heavily drawn upon in the last quarter century by the school, with the 


result that there is springing up everywhere in the United States the organized 
library within the school. 


Not long ago in a book written as the result of a study made for the Ameri- 


can Library Association’ the objectives for the school library were summed 
up as follows: 


. To enrich the school curriculum by providing library service for pupils and teachers. 
. To acquire and organize library materials for school service. 

. To give instruction in the independent use of libraries and of books as tools. 

To share with other departments of the school responsibility for fruitful social 
training. 

. To foster informational reading as a life habit. 

. To encourage the habit of reading for pleasure. 

. To develop the library habit. 


NAW PWNS 


Elaborating upon these objectives, it may be said that it is the aim of the 
school library, working independently or in co-operation with the public library, 
to put excellent cultural, vocational, scientific, and recreational reading facilities 
within the grasp of every child of school age, and to stimulate the reading 
habit as an important item in mental health and intellectual progress and as a 
significant part in the training of youth in the proper use of leisure. It is also 
the object of the school library to train boys and girls in the methods of re- 
search—or, as it is more frequently stated, in the use of books and libraries 
as tools ; for the newer curriculum abandons the single text and sends boys and 
girls foraging through printed matter of every description. 





*],. F. Fargo. The Library in the School, 1930. American Library Association, 520 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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It is obvious that the objectives represent a very generous position as to the 
nature and extent of service within the school. In fairness it must be admitted 
that two rather definite and different ideals exist concerning the service a school 
library should give. Many educators believe that the school library’s main 
function is to supply material definitely related to the work of the classroom, 
and therefore material chiefly of an informational sort, while others feel that 
the school library should do this and much in addition. They believe that it 
should add to the more obvious phases of curriculum enrichment a general 
reading service similar to that of the public library, and that to do this it should 
maintain collections of fiction and general literature connected with the social 
life of the school and the developing personal interests of the pupils. These 
books, they further believe, should circulate as freely as books circulate from a 
public library. 

For example, in such a school as the Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, where 85 per cent of the pupils do not go on to college and fully 50 
per cent of the pupils are foreign born or have foreign parents, service of the 
second type seems exceedingly important. The pupil serves as intérpreter to 
his family of our customs, our ideals, and even our language, and the recrea- 
tional and inspirational side of school library service is wisely emphasized. 
Because of the belief of the administrators that children of this type should 
have every influence for development, the library is the center of the school, 
and anything that will foster a love for books and for the joy they can give is 
brought into its work. 


Reference might be made to many other school libraries functioning where 
the population is more purely American which also carry on this same wide 
range of reading service. Differences of opinion among administrators arise 
less from difference in educational theories and in the class of pupils to be 
served than from difficulties of financial support. Service of the broad type 
necessitates larger collections of books, more equipment, and more clerical and 
professional assistants. Because of the greater size of the collection to be 
maintained and also because of voluntary pupil attendance, it likewise neces- 
sitates larger library quarters in the school. 


As conceived by progressive librarians and educators, the essentials in per- 
sonnel and equipment for ideal service may be summed up as follows: 


a. A generous supply of carefully selected reading materials, including periodical 
literature. By “carefully selected” is meant books and other printed matter selected 
by experts familiar not only with worth-while literature, but also with the reading 
interests of boys and girls in their widest range. 

b. Attractive and adequate library quarters in the school, so that library activities 
may be engaged in freely and pleasurably. 

c. Professionally trained librarians in charge in order to insure adequate organiza- 
tion, personal guidance, and expert book selection. 

d. Co-operation between library agencies within and without the school to the end 
that community reading resources may have a consistent and effective development 
and that interest in reading may continue and be satisfied after the child leaves 
school. 
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But performance often fails to come up to ideals, and this is as true in the 
field under discussion as elsewhere. In actual practice school libraries range 
all the way from a collection of antiquated sets of worthless books in a prin- 
cipal’s office to large collections of the best books and periodicals in special 
rooms, presided over by trained librarians. There are 25,000 public high 
schools and private preparatory schools in the United States, of which only 
3,000 are known to have well-organized libraries. There is no record of ele- 
mentary school libraries, but in recent years they have grown at a rapid rate. 
Outside of certain progressive city school systems and some rural localities 
where service has been carefully organized and supervised by effective state or 
county library agencies,” fruitful school library activity is frequently absent. 
The choice of books is poor, organization is lacking, and correlations with the 
social program of the school are unsatisfactory. 


Two very important questions relative to school libraries are: How are they 
administered and to what extent are various administrative plans effective? 


In the interest of compactness and clarity the answers are submitted in outline 
form: 


TYPES OF SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


A. In Urban Communities. 
1. Under school board administration. 

a. Independent units in senior high schools and sometimes in junior and ele- 
mentary schools. When care is taken to select competent librarians these 
isolated units may be very effective. Examples: Spokane, Washington; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut ; and many other cities of medium sizes. 

b. Centralized service under a division or department of school libraries with a 
competent supervisor in charge, who undertakes to provide organized service and 
trained personnel in the more important school units, and organized classroom 
collections in lesser school units (small elementary schools). This type with 
local modifications works well in Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, and elsewhere. 

2. Under co-operative public library and school board administration. 

a. Classroom library service provided through the public library; i.e., carefully 
selected, organized book collections sent out in classroom units and frequently 
changed. These often supplement permanent reference collections directed by 
the head of the public library children’s department, or a special director of 
school library work. Buffalo, New York, is a good example. 

b. Full centralized service conducted by the public library under contract or 
agreement with the school board. Libraries are conducted in senior and junior 
high schools and sometimes in elementary schools, professionally trained li- 
brarians being in charge under the supervision of a director who is a member 
of the public library staff. Among other things, this plan assures expert book 
selection, careful organization, and the correlation of all community library 
resources and activities. It also provides for parochial schools and other private 
and public institutions where children of school age are in attendance. There 
are many variations: school branches are in some cases open to adults; full 
service is sometimes available to high schools only, elementary schools being 
served by traveling collections and the children’s room; service is sometimes ex- 
tended to rural districts by contracts involving financial compensation to the 
library from the rural districts. (See further discussion of county library 


service.) Examples of co-operative administration are Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


"Examples of effective state supervision are Minnesota and New York; of county 
library co-operation are California, Indiana, and New Jersey. 
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B. In Rural Communities. 
1. Under school board administration. 


a. School libraries, public and private, independently maintained by the indi- 
vidual high school or consolidated school. In the small elementary school the 
organized independent library is either non-existent or inadequate. In high 
schools or consolidated schools organization is apt to be lacking and service in- 
effective unless there is expert state supervision as in Minnesota and New York. 
b. A centralized service maintained by the office of the county superintendent of 
schools or a state educational agency, one or the other, or both of which send 
i out traveling schoolroom collections. If a competent supervisor is in charge in 

the central office, this form of service is supposed to insure excellent book 
selection, economical administration, and frequent exchange of books. It does 
' not provide, however, for the personal contact of children with expert librarians. 
The most serious difficulty is that frequently supervision and organization are 
not placed in the hands of experts but are left to employees of the county 
superintendent’s office or state department of education who are unfamiliar with 
library techniques and whose book selection is too much influenced by the 
solicitation of interested publishers. 


’ 2. School libraries organized under the direction of interested outside agencies 
such as the Parent Teachers or the Junior League, these being voluntary organ- 
izations interested in the betterment of public schools. Such libraries share in 

f the inefficiencies and difficulties of other small independent units (see A, 1, a, 
above). Better results are obtained when the organization concerned co-operates 
with the local town or county library, where such exists, for the ‘extension of 
service to schools. 





3. County library administration.’ 

} Organized service for all the schools of the county provided in proportion to 
the financial support given the county library by the school districts. High 
schools and larger consolidated schools may have fully equipped libraries with 
expert school librarians in charge. Lesser school units are provided with ex- 
cellent traveling collections, frequently exchanged. 

This is a desirable type of school library service for most rural communities. It 
is economical, it correlates school and community library service, and it gives 
schools the benefit of expert organization. Weak points are inadequate financial 
support and occasional failure on the part of the county library to recognize the 
special nature of school service and the corresponding need for a specially trained 

} director. Neither of these undesirable situations is inherent in the plan. A much 

more serious handicap is the absence of county libraries in large areas of the 

United States, and the consequent inability of the school to arrange for con- 

solidated local service. This handicap is, however, lessening with the steady 

spread of the county library idea. 


It is obvious that specialized library service in schools makes it imperative 
to provide expert and highly specialized training for the librarians who are to 
carry iton. The United States has for a good many years had a small number 
of library schools of recognized standing which prepared candidates for public 
and college library positions. The coming of the school library has had not a 
little to do with the rapid increase in the number of such schools in the last 
four or five years. There are now seventeen accredited library schools, nearly 
all of which offer special courses for school librarians. Besides these, a rapidly 
growing number of university and college summer schools are offering more 
or less comprehensive curricula in school librarianship. In Columbia Uni- 


*The county library is a public tax-supported library using the county as a unit for 
support and book distribution. It is rapidly growing in favor as a rural library agency. 
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versity, the University of Illinois, and George Peabody College for Teachers, 
for example, a student may in three successive summers pursue a full year’s 
curriculum (30 semester hours) in school library science. Such courses are 
proving especially popular with teachers who are able in a series of summers to 
prepare themselves for a shift from the classroom to the library, and so far 
there are plenty of openings for school librarians thus prepared. 


No form of library development in the United States is proceeding so rapidly 
as is the school library. The problems it has raised are a perennial topic for 
discussion at educational and library gatherings, and the literature on the sub- 
ject occupies a prominent place in professional library and school journals. 
In many respects the garment is still in the making. “On the service side the 
outlines of the pattern seem fairly clear: it is the function of the school library 
to act as a vital educational agent within the school, providing enrichment for 
the curriculum, opportunities for social development, and an urge towards the 
life-long use of books for intellectual advancement and for pleasure. It is a 
well-defined program. On the side of administration the pattern is not so 
clear, nor will it be until more studies have been made and more experiments 
tried with a full realization of the ends sought. Perhaps in the final analysis, 
classification of the service objectives will be found to be the longest step to- 
wards the solution of the administrative problem. . . . If the public library is 
active and forward-looking and of a mind to extend its service so far; if satis- 
factory agreements can be made on the financial side and if, through good-will 
and a fine sense of values, the ticklish question of divided respoasibility can be 
met, a co-operative plan will result. But if the school sees a more perfect edu- 
cational tool in the school-administered institution; if public library service is 
lagging ; or if the public library judges that it can do more effective work by 
devoting itself to the community outside the school, then the two institutions 
will go their own ways in a spirit of neighborliness and well-wishing. . . . 
But the library and the librarian have something to offer the school which the 
school may not attain singlehanded: successful application of individualized 
method and continuing education through books.’ 





‘L. F. Fargo. The Library in the School, pp. 426-27. 
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EDITORIALS 





“THIS THING I DO” 


The academic leisure that is supposed to be one of the compensations of 
teaching seems a myth to teachers. Lessons to be prepared, professional lit- 
erature to be read and assimilated, papers to be corrected, personal help to be 
given students, school activities to be sponsored, these and other calls made 
upon the teacher’s time and strength make the profession a busy one. There 
is real danger that this multitude of duties may result in superficial work. 
There are so many things to be done that there is not time to find the best way 
of doing them, or to do all of them as thoroughly as they should be done. 

While a teacher cannot do all of his work as well as he is capable of doing 
it, still he can select at least one thing to be done as well and as completely 
as his ability permits. One class may be taught as well as he knows how, 
one subject may be mastered, one technique perfected, one activity developed, 
or one investigation planned and prosecuted. 

Doing a part of his work satisfactorily, superbly, triumphantly, tends to 
preserve his integrity of soul and the idealism which led him into teaching as a 
life work. Circumstances may compel much hasty and even slipshod work. 
Few teachers are so situated that all of their work may be at the highest level. 
All the more reason for a teacher to do something well enough to maintain 
qualitive standards and respect for himself as a teacher. 

In planning work for the year one of the essentials is to mark one piece of 
work with a star. N. F. 





PROGRESS THROUGH COMPARATIVE STUDY 


The Honorable C. H. Becker, late Minister of Prussia for Science, Art and 
Popular Education, is now lecturing on German Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Becker is a distinguished German scholar in 
the field of Archeology, somewhat of a sociologist and above all an educational 
philosopher. By reason of his scholarship and administrative experience, Dr. 
Becker is qualified as few Germans are to describe German education at all 
levels as it now exists, to depict the political and social forces now operative 
and to picture the specific ends and purposes of each important part of the 
school system of Germany. 

American educationalists, and all educationalists for that matter, should not 
expect to find much in any foreign school system, however excellent it may be, 
which can be transferred directly to the schools of their native land. All 
school systems bear too clearly for this to be done advantageously the marks 
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and imprint of their origin and environment. The fine fruitage of the study 
of foreign school systems is indirect rather than direct. Foreign school sys- 
tems should be studied, first of all, for their own sake, in order to learn what 
part heredity, environment, tradition, individual and national characteristics, 
and educational philosophy have played in their development, why there is 
this and that level of education and types of schools with specific aims, why 
these instructional materials, this procedure? Here is an interesting historical, 
sociological, and philosophical study worthy of the best intellectual efforts of 
any educationalist. 

On the other hand, any such study of an important national school system 
becomes an inexhaustible source of suggestive richness for the schools of one’s 
native land. In America at least one of our greatest educational needs is com- 
parative standards. We need to a far greater extent than is done to study our 
own endeavors and achievements in the light of what others are doing and 
have accomplished, to probe to the bottom most of our assumptions and boasts 
about the “Great American System of Education.” When this is done we 
will find ourselves deeply chastened, far less boastful and sure that we are the 
“Educational Light of the World” and really be in position to strengthen our 
own educational system at its weakest points, and these are many. 

Few American educators have either the time, money, or desire to study se- 
riously foreign school systems in their native habitat. Hence, the significance 
of the visits of such representative men as Dr. Becker. Through such visits 
there can be built up, to an extent at least, those comparative standards so vital 
to American educationalists in appraising their own ideals, standards and pro- 
cedures, and in evaluating the real worth of American Education. 

F. P. B. 





LIBRARIES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


One of the important developments in public schools in the past ten years 
has been the increasing attention devoted to the place and function of the 
library. More and more recognition is being given to the library as the real 
heart of the school. Teachers are beginning to consider it as the universal 
laboratory for the entire program of education. 

This recognition, though tardy, is of great import if the modern school is 
to function successfully in the achievement of its accepted purposes. A school 
without a well-equipped library is comparable to a factory attempting to make 
its product without materials. 

School administrators and teachers should give careful consideration and 
effort to the proper establishment and functioning of this integral part of the 
school. Among the factors deserving of definite attention are: financing and 
budgeting, selection of well-trained librarians with proper appreciation of the 
purpose and method of the public schools, housing, selection of books and 
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materials, use, etc. It is necessary, therefore, for those in charge to study the 
library in order that it may be made to function most effectively. 

Authentic materials are now becoming available for the assistance of in- 
terested school people. There are at least two excellent books dealing with this 
phase of school work, both frem the pen of Miss Lucile Fargo. 

A Library School for the training of school librarians has been established 
at George Peabody College for Teachers and similar schools are being es- 
tablished elsewhere. The American Library Association, using funds con- 
tributed by the Rosenwald Fund, is working through county libraries to pro- 
vide school library service. 

The existence of these and other agencies and materials dealing with school 
libraries makes it impossible for school people longer to excuse themselves from 
definite action. The time has gone when a teacher or superintendent may 
deplore poor library facilities without incurring an obligation to do something 
about it. 





THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorcr PEasopy CoLLecre ror TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 





Standard Service Geometry Work-Book, Teacher's and Student’s Editions. By H. D. 
W ? ano F. B. Knicut. Atlanta: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1929. Pp. 74, 
each. 

The combined use of these two work-books offers excellent material for the fixing of 
geometric ideas in the minds of the students. The teacher’s edition carries with it helpful 
suggestions for geometric instruction. 


Arithmetic Work-Book, Grades 4 through 8, Teacher's Edition and Student’s Edition. 
By G. M. Ruca, F. B. Knicut, ann J. W. Srupesaxer. Atlanta: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1925. 

An excellent series of work-books. The material is well arranged and should be very 


effective in giving the students a thorough knowledge of the minimum essentials in 
arithmetic. 


Use of Practice Exercises in Teaching Capitalization and Punctuation. By Joun 
Paut Leonarp. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. 
Pp. vii + 78. 

Practice exercises are shown in this study to be more helpful than original com- 
position when the objective is the elimination of errors. 


Health and Control. By Jesse Ferrrnc WinuiAMs AND THERESA DanspuL. New 
York: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 1929. Pp. viii + 209. 
An excellent book for 5th grade. Instructional material is simple and practical. 
Interesting activities and problems for children to solve are suggested throughout the 
book. Illustrations are interesting and well chosen. 7 2 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the Colleges of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
By Beutan CLarK VAN WaGENEN. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1929, Pp. 156, 

The purpose of the study contained in this book was to present certain facts 
concerning the extra-curricular activities of the Lutheran Colleges of America. The 
information for the study was obtained from seven colleges of the Lutheran faith. 
The results seem to indicate the need for a definite procedure in organizing and con- 
ducting such activities. This conclusion is drawn by the author in view of the con- 
ditions which were found existing in the seven colleges studied. 


Modern Methods in Written Examinations. By Avpert R. LaAnc. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930. Pp. xx + 313. 
This book was written as a text to be used in teacher training classes. The book 
is well written but one wonders whether elementary texts are needed in highly 
specialized fields. s. AGC 


A Study of the Effect of the Interest of a Passage on Learning Vocabulary. By 
Harriet Eastasrooks O’SHEA. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1930. Pp. v + 122. 

This was an experiment to determine the effect of interest on vocabulary growth. 


It was found that the greatest growth in word knowledge occurred when passages 
read had only medium interest for the pupil. 


Extensive Individual Reading Versus Class Reading. By Heven A. Frew. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. Pp. vii + 52. 
This is another Teachers College Dissertation dealing with the problems of reading. 
In general it was found that extensive individual and class reading gave about the same 
results. Ss. C. G 
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Psychology for Teachers. By EttswortH CoLLincs AND MILBOURNE O. Witson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. xxiv + 474. 
This text is written in a delightful style. The subject matter is rather poorly selected. 
The text could probably be used in reading circle work but would hardly be suitable for 
a course in which systematic instruction was given. SoG. 


Educational Measurement in the Elementary Grades. By I. N. Mapsen. Yonkers on 
Hudson: World Book Company, 1930. Pp. x + 294. 
Many teachers colleges offer undergraduate courses in tests and measurements for 
elementary grade teachers. This text is well adapted for such courses. The subject- 
matter is well selected and arranged. Ss. <.-G. 


Educational Psychology. By Wattrer S. Monror, JAMEs C. DEVoss AND GeorcE W. 

Reacan. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp. xiii 

+ 607. 

It is difficult to see by what criterion the contents of this text were selected. 
Students who have had a good course in general psychology certainly would not profit 
by the first 146 pages. The book is well written and organized but much of the 
material is of questionable value in the field. Schematic representations of the nervous 
system, as on page 115, are misleading. = CG. 

The Program for Elementary School Library Service. By Lucite F. Farco. Chicago: 

American Library Association, 1930. Pp. 208. 

The author presents four typical elementary school library situations: an isolated 
village, a city, a rural county, and a very large city. She discusses the history of chil- 
dren’s libraries and children’s books, and describes the origin of the school library, tracing 
its development through three phases: the traditional library; the reading’ laboratory; 
and, finally, the library of “unlimited service.” This book offers a practical program to 
the ‘school administrator who is puzzled as to how to establish a workable plan for library 
service in the elementary school. M. H. 
Some Factors in the Undergraduate Careers of Young College Students. By Howarp 

A. Gray. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, 1930. Pp. 66. 

What should be the attitude of a college toward admitting the very young—those under 
sixteen years—provided they meet entrance requirements? Dr. Gray answers this question 
for Columbia and Barnard Colleges. A careful study of the records of those entering 
over a five-year period shows that the very young students as a group are superior to the 
older group in intelligence, previous preparation, scholarship while in college, in athletic 
and other extra-curricular activities; and are better developed physically for their ages. 
The author’s conclusions are conservatively confined to the local groups studies. His 
work should be an incentive to similar investigations in other colleges. J. Ee &; 
Public School Organization and Administration Syllabus. By Frep ENGELHARDT. Boston: 

Ginn and Company, 1930. Pp. 176 

Twenty-four chapters on topics of public school administration, each with a short dis- 
cussion, suggested references, guides for study and for investigation, and objective ques 
tions and problems, with space for notes. The bibliography is well chosen, the printing 
and binding excellent. Designed to accompany the textbook, Public School Organisation 
and Administration. 

Book-List Books, 1929, a Selection. Chicago: American Library Association, 1930. 


p. 60. 

The strength of this year’s list is identical with that of its predecessors. It represents 
the independent expression of a group of librarians working in close contact with the 
reading public. Two special lists are added this year: Mr. Donald Hendry of Pratt In- 
stitute has made the list of “Technical Books”; Miss Jean Roos of the Clev — Public 
Library contributes a list of “Thirty books for young people.” Wy oe 
Education through Physical Education. By Acnes R. WayMan. aan, Lea 

and Febiger, 1928. Pp. 382. 

A very useful and practical book on the organization and administration of physical 
education activities. G. S. 
Alumni Stimulation by the American College President. By Wesster Scnuttz Stover. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 

Pp. 127. 

A unique study of the most human aspect of a college campus—the relation of the “head 
of the house” to the “children” who have grown up and gone. H. A. W. 
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The Great Investment. The Inglis Lecture, 1930. By Tuomas H. Briccs. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. 143. 
This is an unusually fine and illuminating treatment of America’s “Great Investment” 
in Secondary. Dr. Briggs has successfully raised many questions which will challenge 
the best thought of all secondary school people. S 3 


Training in High-School Mathematics Essential for Success in Certain College Subjects. 
By ALLAN Ray Concpon. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1930. Pp. ix + 102. 

This book is an analysis of certain college physics and chemistry texts with regard to 
determining the training in high-school mathematics necessary for success in college 
physics and chemistry. High-school teachers of mathematics are advised to spend more 
time in the teaching of accuracy in computation with especial reference to decimal points 
and signs, manipulation of formulas, simple equations, simple applications of parentheses, 
simple fractional equations, ratios, proportions, scale drawings, and fundamental opera- 
tions with standard form numbers. 


Volley Ball for Women. By Katuertnet W. Montcomery. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xiv + 90. 


A thorough analysis of the game and interesting methods of developing skill in © os 
G. $. C. 


Basket Ball for Women. By Artce W. Frymm. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1928. 
Pp. xxvi + 260. 
A very helpful and valuable guide for the instructor in teaching the principles and 
fundamentals of basket ball. Gc. 5. Cc. 


Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts. By Emanuet E. Ericson. Peoria: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1930. Pp. 433. 
A necessary book for industrial arts teachers in training and those in service. This is a 
sane and comprehensive presentation of present-day problems and procedures in industrial 
arts teaching and the relationship of such teachers to the school and the a 4% 


Important Events of the Past Eight Years in European and American History. By F. E. 

Moyer. New York: Self-Test Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. 88. 

The little booklet is what the title implies. Fifty pages are devoted to important 
European topics, rather briefly discussed. The American History is discussed by years 
from 1922 to 1930. Thirty-five pages are devoted to American History. This little volume 
should be used with textbooks in European and American history to cover the work of the 
most recent period. P. ?. 
Natural Science Education in the German Elementary Schools. By Lots Meter. New 

York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi + 158. 

A comprehensive, detailed study of the grade distribution and content of the several 
natural sciences—biology, physics, chemistry, and geography. Geography in the elementary 
schools of Germany is treated as a natural science. The book (a thesis for the doctorate 
at Columbia University) contains four parts: General Survey, in which is briefly dis- 
cussed the organization of German elementary schools; Natural Sciences in the First 
Four Grades, content and organization, equipment, etc.; the Training of Teachers for 
Elementary Schools; and, fifth, implications. A large bibliography is — » 
A Child’s Second Number Book, Part Two. By Jum E. BApANEs AND Saut Bapanes. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. xi i+ 130. 

This book provides material for the child’s experiments and gives opportunities for 
self expression through language, manual work, and drawing. N. 

Child Adjustment. By Annie Dotman Inskeep. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 

pany, 1930. Pp. xiv + 427. 

An excellent presentation of many facts relating to the growth and development of 
the child as a whole—physically, mentally, and emotionally. It should prove very helpful 
for both the institutional and the in-service training of teachers. M. K. S. 


The Growth of Ability. By Raymonp O. Fiver anp Omar C. Hep. Baltimore: War- 
wick and York, Inc., 1930. Pp. vii + 174. 
This is a theoretical and somewhat obscure discussion of learning in relation to innate 
structure and maturity. It does not, in the judgment of the reviewer, make any particular 
contribution. 
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The Language Development of the Pre-school Child. By Dororay A. McCarruy. Min- 

neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

A well controlled study of the language development of the pre-school child based on 
fifty consecutive, verbal responses secured from twenty children at each six months in- 
terval between eighteen and fifty-four months. These recorded responses were analyzed: 
first, according to length of response; second, according to its function; third, according 
to the complexity of the sentence structure; and, fourth according to parts of speech 
used. It is a very valuable contribution to the research in this field. M. K. S. 


A Method of Selecting Foreign Stories for American Elementary Schools. By Caune 

S. SHanc. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. Pp. 46. 

A very carefully designed process of elimination was used in making a scientific se- 
lection of the best of the Chinese folk lore for the elementary schools of America. 

M. K. S. 
Teaching and Learning the Common Branches. By C. C. Scomuwwt. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company, 1929. Pp. xix + 418. 

An elementary methods book containing helpful summaries of the principles in teaching 
the different school subjects together with many suggested teaching devices. 

M. K. S. 
Scandinavian Literature. By Hanna Astrup Larsen. Chicago: American Library 

Association, 1930. Pp. 46. 

This short and compact study by a noted critic of Scandinavian literature is of great 
value to any student of comparative letters. The style is simple and clear. BR. 
Learning a New Language. By Craune C. Crawrorp AND Epna Masie Leirzeu. 

Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, 1930. Pp. xii + 242. 

This book contains the latest and best ideas regarding the learning process in acquiring 
a new language. Av tk. & 
Spanish Idiom List. Compiled by Haywarp Keniston. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1929. Pp. xiii + 108. 

A most valuable idiom list for future makers of textbooks as well as for every class- 
room teacher. A. IL. R. 
Journalism, Circular 20. By Water J. GrEENLEAF. Washington: Department of the 

Interior, 1930. Pp. 6. 

Similar to Circular No. 19, save that it treats of the field of Journalism. jee oa Fs 
Medical Education. By Water J. GREENLEAF. Washington: Department of the In- 

terior, 1930. Pp. 6. Circular No. 19. 

This circular gives occupational information concerning the work of the medical pro- 
fession. It deals particularly with the requirements of approved schools, length of 
courses, and cost of tuition and other expense items during the training period. This is 
of particular value from an educational and vocational guidance standpoint. is ae ie 
Stories from the Poets. By Wrntrrep B. Pern. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 

pany, 1930. Pp. 143. 

Although the stories here are told pleasingly and the illustrations are attractive, the 
book is not good material for children. There is no reason why anyone should attempt to 
give prose versions of poems that are both simple and clear. It is as bad as modernizing 
the King James Bible. B. R. 
The School in American Literature. By RicnHarp ALLEN Foster. Baltimore: Warwick 

and York, Inc., 1930. Pp. xii + 199. 

This study, exhaustive in treatment and faultlessly organized, is one of the most in- 
teresting books on American Literature I have read. 

A Scientific Basis for Health Instruction in Public Schools. By Laura Cairns. Berke- 

ley: University of California Press, 1929. Pp. 428. 

A determination of essentials in health instruction is made through a study of the 
causes of mortality, morbidity, minor ailments, and physical defects in this country, fol- 
lowed by a survey of schools to determine whether or not essential health instruction is 
given. It is recommended that classroom teachers in the elementary schools be trained to 
give health instruction and that teachers of phy siology, biology, and gene ral science carry 
the major responsibility for health instruction in the high schools. ce Ss 
Simplifying Teaching. By Evwin Hewett Rerper. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1929, 

p. 1 

A very simple presentation of the theory of teaching based on Thorndike’ 

of learning—readiness, exercises, and effect. 
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The Promise of Youth. By Barsara S. Burks, Dortaa W. JENSEN, AND Lewis M. 
TeERMAN. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv + 508. 
This is Volume III of Genetic Studies of Genius by Terman and his collaborators, 

and is a follow-up study of the gifted children tested and selected in Volume I. Six years 
elapsed between the first and the second investigation, giving an opportunity to follow 
up the development of those children and to determine the relations of early promise to 
present achievement. Large compilations of data are made available so that future studies 
of the same children may attempt to determine the value of facts the significance of which 
are not yet known. There is an interesting study comparing literary productions of certain 
of these gifted children with similar early productions of writers who are now among the 
recognized geniuses. The volume is worth careful study, particularly as to the validity 
of the criteria used to indicate genius. 


Studying the Major Subjects. By Craupt C. Crawrorp. Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, 

1930. Pp. xiv + 384. 

This is a book replete with suggestion on “How to Study” the various subjects in the 
secondary school. Each chapter consists of a series of questions introduced by “How” 
to do this or that. In turn each question is given a series of suggestions as answers. 
Some of the suggestions are very timely and appropriate. S. B. H. 


Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of the Elementary School. By Mary 

G. Kerry. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928. Pp. viii + 748. 

This volume consists of 47 pages of discussion of the technique of teaching in the 
fourth and fifth grades. It follows principles of Dr. H. C. Morrison. Six hundred and 
nine pages are then devoted to “Unit Treatment of American History” in detail. For 
each of these units are given the presentation or review, presentation test, assimilation 
readings (arrange for upper group, average group, lower group and teachers), minimal 
essentials, illustrative material, organization, and recitations. Part III—48 pages are de- 
voted to illustrative lessons. The book is carefully prepared and of great value to 


teachers of fourth and fifth grade history. No up-to-date teacher in these grades should 
be without it. F. P. W. 


A New Approach to Modern European History. By E. T. Smrrn. Chicago: The Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xii + 120 

This is in a sense a continuation of “The New ‘Approach to European History” by the 
same author. The organization is along the same line. “The New Approach to Modern 
History” is in accord with recent development in the teaching of history and is therefore 
valuable to the progressive teacher ; however, much important material is omitted. 

F. P. W. 
A New Approach to European History. By E. T. Smita. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xiv + 122. 

This approach is not as new as one may be led to believe by the title. It is the story 
of European civilization from early times to the eighteenth century. The organization 
is on the basis of seven large units, with a brief introduction to each unit. This is fol- 
lowed by an outline, problems, special problems, and studies and sources of information. 
The material presented is valuable to the teachers and students. F. P. W. 


Motion Pictures in History Teaching. By Danie C. Knowiton anp J. Warren 

Titon. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xi + 183. 

This book is the report of a study of the Chronicles of America Photoplays as an aid 
in seventh-grade instruction. The study describes a carefully prepared and controlled 
experiment for the purpose of measuring the contribution of the photoplays to enrich- 
ment, retention, and the creation of interest. The effect on attitudes was included only 
in so far as it was covered in manifestation of interest. One is impressed by painstaking 
care with which the experiment was conducted. There are twenty clearly stated con- 
clusions which point out the great value of these photoplays as a teaching devise. The 
pupils’ learning was increased by 19%, and tests showed that they retained more after 
three months. One of the greatest values was that the photoplays stimulated voluntary 
reading as 40% more reading was done. Great contributions to the teaching of history 
could be made by similar experiments on other phases of history teaching. F. P. W 


The Nation’s History. By Arraur R. Ltonarp AND Bertua E. Jacoss. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xii + 648 + xcii. 
This is a textbook in American History for the seventh and eighth grades. 
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A Rating Scale for Elementary School Organization. By Pau, R. Mort anno Guy L. 
Him.esor. New York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 47. 
An objective plan for judging the efficiency of the organization and administration of 

an elementary school. It is an effective means for stimulating study of the elementary 

school. W. D. C. 

Statistics for Teachers. By Ernest W. Tiecs anp Ciaupg C. Crawrorp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. Pp. xvii + 212. 

A non-technical book in elementary statistics primarily adapted for teachers in the 
classroom. Major emphasis is devoted to the use to be made of statistical procedure in 

teaching. W. D. 


Conduct Problems for Junior High School Grades. By Exvin Hour Fisnpack AND 
Epwin A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. Pp. iv my A 
Another attempt to teach character through vicarious experience. Ss. B 


- By M. Benson Waker. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Cone <a 
38. 


A dog story for children. Interesting and well written. N. F. 


Studies and Tests on Vergil’s Aenied. By FiroreENcE WATERMAN. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1930. Pp. xiii + 122. 

An interesting group of tests which will prove helpful to the Latin teacher. 

tie 
Graded List of Books for Children. By Nora Brust. Chicago: American Library As- 

sociation, 1930. Pp. 149. 

This list “has been prepared with the needs of both teacher and librarian in mind. 
Including . . . only books for general reading, the list must be supplemented with titles 
which meet local school needs. No textbooks as such are included,” but “a list of refer- 
ence books useful for the first nine grades has been added.” Apparently nothing has been 
forgotten which would make the list usable, and the sources from which it is derived 
vouch for its literary excellence, timeliness, and definite relation to children’s reading 
interests. L. FF. 

A Book of Dramatic Costume. By Eviru Dasney anp C. M. Wise. New York: F. S. 

Crofts & Co., 19350. Pp. x + 163. 

A book designed primarily for those engaged in costuming plays but of value to stu- 
dents of literature and folk dancing. CAL Bs 


A Survey of Sight-Seeing Classes in the Public Schools of the United States. By 
Epwarp T. Myers. New York: The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Inc., 1930. 

This is a comprehensive study of efforts throughout the country to assist children of 
defective vision. A short historical sketch is given; also the number of sight-saving 
classes in each of the states and an estimate of the total number needed to care for such 
children. Any one interested in this noble work should find Dr. Myers’ book helpful. 

F. PB. 

School Discipline and Character. By Sister Mary Jurra, with Introduction by Epwarp 
A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. 324. 
Attempts to analyze from the moral standpoint the disciplinary means employed in 

building up moral habits in which self-control and self-direction play the dominant role. 

Discipline is viewed as a kind of psychotherapy, including mental conflicts, personality 

relationships, abnormal repressions, defense mechanisms, inhibitions, neuroses. Em- 

phasis upon pupil’s mental attitude toward law and authority rather than physical at- 
titude. Numerous quotations and citations. Extensive bibliography. ke We 

Planning Your Future. By Grorce E. Myers, Guapys M. Lirrie, anp Saran A. 
Rostinson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. Pp. xii + 417. 

A good junior high school text for the study of occupations. The United States 
Census grouping is used for presenting the different fields of endeavor. There are also 
sections on “Occupations in Your Community,” “Facts Every Worker Should Know,” 
and “Finding Your Place.” This book should be very helpful in a guidance sa 


Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic. By N. J. Lennes. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 
1930. Pp. 192. 
There are a combination of arithmetic work books followed up with tests in the four 
fundamentals. The material is presented in an unusually attractive manner. — 
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Principles of Trade and Industrial Teaching. By R. W. Setvince anp VeErRNE C. Fryx- 

LUND. Peoria: The Manual Arts Press, 1930. Pp. 419. 

A clear and up-to-date presentation of principles underlying the teaching of industrial 
activities. A book for use in the training of teachers and for those already in service. 
Principles of phychology are presented in an understandable way along with success factors 
in teaching and definite suggestions as to method of selecting, organizing, and presenting 
subject matter. 

Influence of Regularly Interpolated Time Intervals upon Subsequent Learning. By 
Irvinc Lorce. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. Pp. 57. 

An experimental study of the effects of distributed as compared with concentrated 
practice in learning. Various modifications of distributed practice at different degrees of 
several kinds of learning were investigated. The study is of interest to teachers generally 
who are qualified to enter into its technical aspects and to investigators of economy in 
learning. eA 
Social Work Yearbook, 1929. Edited by Frep F. Hatt. New York: Russell Sage 

Foundation, 1930. 

A description of the fields of social work with developments in each field for 1929, 
A descriptive roster of national agencies concerned with social work is included. This 


is a reference work of very great value and should be in the hands of every person in- 
terested in social work. F. 


Woodwork for Rural High Schools. By Grorck N. Boonr. Peoria: The Manual Arts 

Press, 1929. Pp. 35. 

An excellent outline for a small rural woodwork laboratory. The suggestions given 
in this course are practical for developing a progressive program. ‘The projects are 
simple, but suggestive of larger groups from which a trained teacher may a“ is 

Rss Migs Mee 
Busy Carpenters. By James S. Tipperr, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
1929. Pp. 88. 

Children will like books like the “Busy Carpenters.” It is not a “school book”; it is 
a book of life, full of dramatization with element of work and construction. Boys and girls 
alike will make these stories a part of their daily play. by i. G. 
Vocations. By Wiut1aAmM Martin Proctor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 

Pp. x + 382. 

ia text primarily for use in secondary school classes in the study of occupations. 
Departing from a common custom of listing the occupations according to the U. S. 
Census Classification, the author has grouped the various fields of endeavor according to 
“the type of ability necessary for success.” Occupations are treated in a general way; 
references are given to make provision for a more detailed study of specific a. 
The Payne-Garrison Speller—Books One and Two. By Bruce R. Payne anp S. C. 

Garrison. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1930. 

A real contribution to the field of spelling texts for elementary schools. The arrange- 
ment of the weekly units is such as to make for flexibility in teaching, being well adapted 
to either the test-study or the study-test-study procedure. Supplementary material of 
graded difficulty is provided for use with strong classes or individuals. Study helps are 
provided with each week’s work. Consistent use of these helps will go far toward mak- 
ing pupils observant of words and training them in mastery of words. The selection 
and grading of words is carefully done, with full use of existing scientific data as to 
value, difficulty, and placement. The authors have conducted extensive investigations 
which add much to such data. Adequate reviews are provided. This text is both teach- 
able and scientific. N. 
American Standard Bible Readers. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1929. 

A series of readers planned to make available biblical material in attractive form for 
children. The entire series is planned to include two primers and six readers. There are 
now available the two primers and the first and second readers. The Old Testament 
primer is entitled “First Bible Stories” and is prepared by Jessie Eleanor Moore. The 
New Testament primer, entitled “Jesus and the Children,” is prepared by Ethel L. 
Smither. The first reader, entitled “Bible Stories to Read,” is prepared by Jessie Eleanor 
Moore; and the second reader, “Stories of Long Ago,” Mildred J. McArdle. The 


books throughout are attractively printed and illustrated. The stories are simply told 
and are excellent for children. 
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Living English, Book One. By Howarp R. Driccs. New York: The University Pub- 

lishing Company, 1927. Pp. xv + 328. 

This book is an interesting and apparently successful attempt to offer a real training 
in a serviceable use of living English. EK. N.S. 
My Health Habit, Books I, II, and III. By Cuartortre Townsenp Wuitcoms, JoHN 

H. Bevericr, anp Evetyn Estetts Townsenv. New York: Rand McNally and 

Company, 1930. Pages 149, 200, and 238. 

A series of health readers, well written and well illustrated. The vocabulary is a bit 
difficult for the respective grades, but the stories are interesting. The material is valuable 
either as supplementary to health instruction or as a basis from which a health program 
might be developed. The series is particularly valuable for rural schools with their 
crowded programs. N. F. 


Status of Rural Supervisors of Instruction in the United States. By Wuaaam C. Cote. 

Ithaca, New York: Cornell University, 1930. Pages 67. 

A study of the present situation in regard to rural supervision, based largely upon a 
questionnaire answered by four hundred rural supervisors. The data presented covers 
the supervisory personnel, including the preparation of supervisors, the administrative 
aspects of supervisory work, methods used by supervisors, and the difficulties encountered 
in rural supervisory work. This study presents the best general picture of the present 
situation in rural supervision now available. NF. 
Dr. Dillard of the Jeanes Fund. By Benjamin Brawtety. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell, 1930. Pp. 151. 

Benjamin Brawley, a scholarly Negro professor at Shaw University, has to a con- 
siderable extent allowed Dr. Dillard to speak for himself. The special chapters which 
treat of the Jeanes Foundation and the John F. Slater Fund have distinct reference value. 
We are given a good idea of the varied and worthy activities of Jeanes teachers. Dr. 
Dillard’s direct relations with individual Jeanes teachers might have received more at- 
tention. There are no pictures of Jeanes teachers included in the illustrations as there 
perhaps should have been. 

Sonny Elephant. By Mancrt A. BicHam. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1930. 

Pp xii + 205. 

A story to read to primary children. There are suggestions for pupil activities in 


connection with this very interesting story of Tom Tom, an Indian boy, and a family of 
elephants. 


Timothy Crunchit, the Calico Bunny. By Martua Jane Batt. New York: Laidlaw 
Brothers, 1930. Pp. 127. 
A story ‘for children about rabbits with definite bearing on teaching the proper food 
to be eaten. N. F. 


The Magic Canoe. By Frances Marcaret Fox. New York: Laidlaw Brothers, 1930. 

Pp. 271. 

The story of the adventures of two children on the frontier just before the Revolution. 
The story goes from Mt. Vernon to Fredericksburg and Alexandria to Fort Mackinac, 
There are brilliant scenes at the forts and fights with the Indians. This is an interesting 
story which pays unusual regard to historical and geographic accuracy. N. F 


Drama and Dramatics. By Hewen RAnpLE Fisp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. xv + 291. 
For several years—at least since the time when we realized that there has been some 
drama since Shakespeare—we have needed a handbook of plays for our high schools. 
In this volume the need is met. It is excellent. B. R 


Functional Grammar. By Harry N. Riverin. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 

University Contribution to Education No. 435, 1930. Pp. vi + 96. 

A study of the functional value of grammar, based upon the opinions of teachers, upon 
the judgment of experts, and upon the usage found in high school English classes. The 
study is of real value to high-school teachers and to those who are writing texts or pre- 
paring courses of study for the teaching of English in elementary schools. N. F 


Ways to Teach English. By Tuomas C. Biatspett. Garden City, New York: Double- 

day, Doran and Company, 1930. Pp ix + 556. 

This book is designed as a text for courses in teaching English in teachers colleges. It 
is organized around the three central ideas of teaching self-expression, teaching accuracy, 
and teaching appreciation. The principles are clearly stated, and the illustrations given 
are brief, clear, and to the point. This is a good book. N. 
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A Work Book for Principals and Supervisors. By Ropert Hm Lane. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. viii + 264. 

This is an outline by topics of work done in three classes taught by the author in the 
summer session of the University of Southern California. The outlines take up the work 
of the principal and his school, the organization and supervision of elementary education, 
and the elementary school curriculum, by topics. The bibliographies are not particularly 
good, nor are the references made by topics. The outlines presented are largely those 
prepared by students in the courses for the various topics. N. F. 


Orienting the Student in College. By Jay C. Knope. New York: Bureau of Publica- 

tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi + 140. 

A study of the purposes, development, present extent, and results of Freshman Week 
in colleges. The data is based upon the returns from questionnaires and is subject to 
the weaknesses of all such data. A rather comprehensive picture is given of the types 
of programs presented for Freshman Weck in various colleges. The evaluation of the 
work is largely on the basis of the personal opinions of college officers conducting it. 
Objective measures of the effectiveness of this work were not given. N. 
Educational Objectives of Physical Activity. By FrepertcK Ranp Rocrers. New 

York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1929. Pp. vii + 109. 

An excellent contribution to the physical education field. S. 46.6 
An Exhibition Handbook. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Assembled by Ranpauy D. 

WarpvEen. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1929. Pp. 107. 

Some interesting and usable material for mass participation and demonstration 
purposes. G. 3S. © 
Creative Activities in Physical Education. By Ottve K. Harrican. New York: A. 

S. Barnes and Company, 1929. Pp. xi + 147. 

This book contains many excellent suggestions for creative work and the correlation 
of physical education activities and classroom projects. G s. Ss 
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k: The Professional Education of High-School Teachers. By W.E. Perk. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp xvii + 184. 


the A condensed report of a study of the content and functional value of education courses 
rk at the University of Minnesota. It represents a type of investigation which many colleges 
™, should conduct with respect to their own prescribed offerings in education. When such 
rly studies are made carefully, a teacher-training institution is in a better position to elimi- 
bee nate a ridiculous amount of overlapping in education courses, and to revise the content 
of prescribed courses to conform more nearly to the needs of students who afterward 
ca- become teachers. It is the opinion of those persons whose co- operation was sought in 
the study that the prescribed courses in education at the University of Minnesota, be- 
eek ginning with the subject of greatest functional value, rank as follows: (1) Special 
to Methods Courses; (2) Educational Psychology; (3) Technique of High-School In- 
pes struction; (4) Educational Sociology; (5) Principles of Secondary Education; Lo 
the History of Education. Cc. W 
” Elementary Laboratory Aerodynamics. By Artuur L. Jorpan. New York: The hoi 
- Press Company, 1929. Pp. 67. 


This booklet, illustrated with diagrams, contains directions for twenty-one laboratory 
experiments to accompany a course in elementary aeronautics. The work is planned for 
the eleventh (junior) year of high school and is intended to require four out of seven 
D. forty-five-minute periods per week. 











ion The Teacher and the New School. By Martaa Peck Porter. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1930. Pp. xii + 312. 
A. An interpretation of the activities program as a basis for educational- work. The 
author is particularly good in showing the need for clear purposes for activities and the 
ion outcomes that may be expected. The book is rich in examples of such school work. 
N. F. 
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New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. v + 77. 
This is a revision of a bulletin under the same title, published in 1927, in which the 
present author had the co-operation of Professors Strayer, N. L, Engelhardt, and Paul 


R. Mort. 
locating sources of educational data. 


Locating Educational Information in Published Sources. 
Tomas P. Hammon, Jr. V. T. Sura. 


Bulletin No. 50, 1930. Pp. 142. 


This seems to be particularly valuable in that it is ‘exceedingly helpful in 
N. F. 


By Watter S. Monroz, 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 


This valuable guide for educational literature is so excellent as to deserve a place in 
the library of every serious student of education. N. F. 


Adventures in American Literature. 
INGLIS AND JoHN GEHLMAN, 
Pp. xviii + 1064. 


Edited by H. C. Scuwerxert, Rewety BEE 
New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930. 


This is a compact anthology of American poems, dramas, essays, stories and sketches, 
R. 


well chosen and excellently printed. 
Narrative Poems. 
1930. Pp. xvi + 34. 


Edited by Max HeErzperc. 


Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 


This attractive little book with its handsome green cover and clear type is an 


excellent bargain. 
The Equipment of the School Theatre. 
Publications, Teachers College, 1930, 


Most of the narratives included are ballads. 
By Miton SMITH. 
Pp. v + 78. 


B. 
New York: Bureau of 


A technical outline and discussion of school drama is given in this monograph. B. R. 


The Student’s Milton. 


Edited by Frank ALLEN PAatTTeRson. 


New York: F. S. 


Crofts and Company, 1930. Pp. 50 + 1090. 
This collection includes all the poetry and much of the prose of Milton. The 
Ss. 8. 


glossary is excellent. 








The Onward Sweep 
of Shorthand 


From January to October, 1930, 881 new 
schools (United States only) adopted Gregg 
Shorthand. These adoptions were: 


Public High Schools 487 
Private Commercial Schools 288 
Catholic Schools 106 

Total 881 


The number of new schools adopting Gregg 
Shorthand during the first ten months of 1930 
is greater than the total number of schools 
teaching other systems of shorthand. 


The almost phenomenal increase in the num- 
ber of schools offering instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting is convincing evidence that 
instruction in these subjects is really function- 
ing in our business and community life. 


DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Boston 


loronteo—London—Sydney 
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Health and Service. By Jessk Feminc Wm.taMs AND THERESA Danspi. New 
York Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 1929. Pp. vii + 288. 
Practical instruction in healthy living with a simple basis in philosophy. The 
service motive characterizes the entire book. Illustrations are particularly appropriate 
and effective. E. & 


Manual of the Literature of England. By Irvinc Garwoop. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1930. Pp. ix + 256. 
This is a carefully organized manual, including questions, based upon the Heath 
Readings in the Literature of English. 


The Relation of Diet to Health and Growth of Children in Institutions. By Mary 
Swartz RosE AND Cora E. Gray. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1930. Pp. vii + 128. 

A series of case studies showing the relation of diet to health and growth of 
children, point out the very great importance of regular weighing and measuring as 
signs of physical progress, as well as the importance of the proper balance of food 
groups if maximum health and growth are to be attained. The book contains a 


valuable dietary for children from 5 to 15 years of age with food groups hy ow 


proportions. 


Study and Personality. By Ricuarp I. Sanpwick. Boston: D. C. Heath and 


Company, 1929. Pp. xxi + 228. 


This book treats two subjects, study and personality. It is written in simple 
language, yet it is based on the best scientific findings. Ss. C. G. 
French Poetry, First, Second and Third Books. Selected and Edited by R..L. GraEME 
Ritcure. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1929. Pp. 199, 144, 196. 
The poems are of uneven value, but the notes are, however, very illuminating and 
thought provoking in all aspects of language and poetry. A. I. R. 
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ENJOYING 
POETRY in SCHOOL 


Howarp FRANCIS SEELY 


This volume deals specifically with the 
place and uses of poetry in school. It 
is at once intimate in manner and style, 
humanistic in attitude, and scholarly in 
background. All materials, procedures, 
and methods have been employed by the 
author and by other teachers of English 
with conspicuous success. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
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RICHMOND DALLAS CoLuMBUS 
New York CHICAGO 





A Real Contribution 


The Payne-Garrison 
Speller 


The text represents extensive investi- 
gations dealing with children’s writing 
vocabulary, frequency of word-usage, 
word difficulty, and grade placement of 
words. 

This investigation involves a word count 
of over 2,100,000 words taken from let- 
ters and themes covering eighteen states. 

Determines by experiment frequency of 
use and difficulty. 

Presents a definite teaching program. 

Provides for individual differences. 

Presents words as a challenge to the 
child. 


Book One: Grades Two, Three, Four. 


Book Two: Grades Five, Six, Seven, 
Eight. 


Rand MCNally & Company 


(Dept. A-125) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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